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[DO NOT BE AFRAID,’’ SAID THE FIGUBE, ‘I AM FLESH AND BLOOD, THOUGH THE PEOPLE DON’T THINK 80.”} 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Let us suppose that three months have 
elapsed since that very strange wedding in St. 
James’s Church, Caversham. 

Captain Eliot is with his regiment in the 
Panjab, to all intents and purposes a bachelor, 
Mrs, Maxwell Eliot continuing to open the 
lodge-gates at Daneford—to wash up tea- 
things, to sweep and make beds as before. 
She is a very dutiful daughter to the old peo- 
ple ; all her earnings go into the family stock- 
ing most punctually. 

But there is one subject on which she will 
not suffer her parents to open their lips—they 
prey perforce, silent. haa the splendid fact 

a their daughter Mary is the lawful wife 
0 the heir of Carngort is a secret that rankles 
ro their own two bosoms—no one suspects the 
ruth. Old Mr. Eliot jogs past rather fre- 
quently on his cob, and now and then has a 
word with John or Jessie. 

But Mary merely drops a respectful curtsey, 





and beyond that civility takes no notice of 
his presence. 

The subject of a school had been delicately 
broken to her by her mother. 

**So handsome, dearie, of Mr. Eliot. He 
wants to send you to a grand school at Brigh- 
ton, where he will pay three hundred a year 
for you—and extras. He has given me money 
for your outfit, and I’m to get it at the best 
shop in Caversham. You are to have music, 
and singing, and French, and dancing, and 
horse-riding ; and a maid to brush your hair, 
and everything like a lady.” 

The daughter made no remark for about 
sixty seconds, but continued to stitch away in 
silence. Then she laid her work down, and 
looked at her mother, and said,— 

“What do I want with education. Why 
should I have to dance, and sing, and ride, 
and play the piano! Why should J have a 
maid to brush my hair?” 

Mrs. Meadows stared at her in silence ; she 
absolutely was afraid to speak. 

“My home is here—for life, mother ; please 
remember that. Please never speak to me of 
school again! Remember what I said_at the 





Castle Hotel; and what I said then I'll 
stick too—always !” 

And so saying, she shut up her workbasket 
and abruptly quitted the room. 

‘“‘ Tt was no good talking to her—none what- 
ever,” said Mrs. Meadows, a day or two later, 
as she returned a roll of notes into Mr. Eliot’s 
hand. ‘She's as stiff as a crutch, and you 
might as well speak to the wall—or better.” 

‘* Well, never mind, we will wait,” returned 
the old gentleman, as he stowed away the 
money. ‘After Christmas we will attack her 
again. After Christmas, she will tell another 
tale; winter is dull—the roads are muddy. 
She, you say, has no companions, and she is 
young. You will find that she will be glad 
enough of a little change, and will fall in with 
our plans without any trouble.” 

But when Christmas was past it was not 
Mary Meadows who had had a change, but 
Mr. Eliot, of Carngort Park. |He was lying in 
the family vault, and Maxwell, his nephew, 
reigned in his stead—that is to say, by 
deputy. 

Captain Eliot remained in the East, and 
his agent managed his affairs. 
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The house was shut up, the horses sold, and 
most of the servants dismissed. 

John Meadows did not openly talk to his 
daughter of these changes, but he discussed 
them before her with his wife. He also, to 
Mary’s amazement, put a black band round 
his hat. 

‘‘ Why should he not put a black weeper on 
his-het?”’ he said to Mrs. Meadows. ** Why 
not show his respect for Mary’s uncle—he was 
Mary’s father?” 

The worthy pair had many a confidential 
talk when Mary was ont, no longer {in the 
woods—she had had too muchof them! She 
now walked up and down the avenue of the 
place, or about the greatdeserted gardens... 

“ To think of Mary being the mistress of 
Carngort! ” said John. *‘ Not that it deesher 
no good, she is so eontrary. Wife! though 
she is our ew mone way, it’s not:our 
blood runsiin ‘veius, or she would mever 
go on like this, ” human creature so 
proud and fiifsmedked'! She has a@ook in 
her eyes fairly Entmibles me at times. And 
yet, in Other “eays, she is biddable and obe- 
dient beyond amy girl in the country.” 

“ Aye, and jas hardworking as any two!” 
added Mrs, Meadows. 

“She never ‘takes on with young men, like 
the Preedy girle—and the Mays— and alll of 
them ; she-meverveven somuch as lodked at 
= them till. she saweiim /’’ * 

“ Tt’s «my ‘opinion—“and jthe“reason of ‘that 
was—that it was like'to like. Mary has gentle 
blood im ther veins, John; I'vewllus "said that, 
youamind.’’ 


oui so you have. But I never like 
wsheis not our ©wn—lI'm so -ecous- 
tomeitotheother notion.” 

“7 mcg oer 6’ mights,.and wonder 
pte Mia - 


o were 
“(iery's own Yather and snsther—who 
' ‘ean’t have been ‘much; “¢o 


of womme?”’ 
““@h! ‘that I\have, safeand sound.” 
‘‘Tawsnt round the gardenesatGarngort to- 
day,”smid John, turning\to a plexsanter topic. 
‘«T wenlberonnd with Campbell. “ixeihonges 
is in Gime:order, and therals a grestwhow wf 
blooms. "“Dhe greetthouses is to ae 
and allthe:gardens ; but the fruit and* 
will beigold,in course. The old men had‘fine 
savings, they say. Campbell took “me into 
the'house, and we walked.round. Such pic- 
tures! suich-statues! andearpets !—your feet 
sank in‘like mess, Thére was a lotof amen 
down from London, packing up the plate in 
big boxes to take it up towsome jewellers, and 
it jast covered thefloorf the dining-room— 
you could not put a knife between the things. 
And I looked round, and I said to myself— 
“and all of this is Mary’s—eandlesticks, tea- 
urns, vases, dishes, tables, cups, and plates, 
all silver,” 


plates.and drinking out of those silver mugs. 
Aye! I wish we may live to see it—you and 
I—Jess, and we may die happy.” 

Whilst her psrents were building fine 
castles in the air Mary was generally roaming 
about the gardens of ‘‘ The Place.’’ She never 
entered the house if she could help it—but 
surely there was nothing to fear beyond the 
walls ! 

One day she had been pacing up and down 
a broad grayel-walk,in a lonely part of the 
pleasure ground, and, feeling tired, she stepped 
into a sumimer-house ‘that lay a few yards 
away, in the midst of ‘a jungle of hollies and 
laurel bushes. It was entered by a passage 
all lined with lovely shells, also an ante- 
chamber, and then a circular room, the walls 
of which were covered with most elaborate 
patterns in pink, ‘white, purple, and yellow 
shells. The roof was made of spar, the win- 
dows sét in splendid foreign cowries. It had 
taken ‘Years to do, and was the work of the 
late Mr, Darvall’s confidential secretary, a 


, 


I thought to myself as how, some | 
day, ‘she would be eating off those silver | 


| hour I-gpent-here.” 


curious weird creature, with a broken, back, 
who found all his solace and all his joys in 
this shell-house. 

Twenty years of neglect beganto tell upon 
his work. Damp had played havoc, and in 
several places large portions,of the apna- 
mental walls had fallen out upon the floor. 
A shell table stood in the mid@le of the round 


the mortar, encircled the apartment. 

Mary often came here. It was cool, private, 
and a shelter from. the elements, when her 
own home was often unbearable. Looks, 
hints, and sly allusions had often driven her 
forth in the rain. Yes, the shell-house 


@ngyena quiet ; and the eee 
thantted! Was it not? Thenwhaetwe 
thatshe beheld seated at the table? si 


solaman, with a thick grey er 
bushy eyebrows, and a humped iby 





stified exclamation. ; 

* Do not be afraid,” said the figure; “Iam 
flesh and blood, though the people dont#'think 
‘so. Come in, Miss Mary, and sit down 
‘*shell-house, and make yourself at home. 
@m very glad to see you.”’ 

He had a much pleasanter voice than might 
thave been expected from his ee oe 
face; and Mary paused, and » and 
lonked at him doubtfully. 


**T tell you I am your friend ;socomealong 
and-sit-down here ’’—patting thettone bench 

“(tm the arakieetcof this "—poirti 
‘end back to look 
the old 


falling So 


I eft Mr. 
ives few mils bayond.Ganerdoem 30a 
coming here is no great rn fact, ita 


#0 me. 
‘““But why do you come? What brings 
you?” 


were dumb! I come¥ortwo reasons. Fi 





on the sly ’—pointing as he spoke to a trowe 

| and heap of wet mortar—“ secondly, to see if 

there’s any sign of Godfrey Darvall or his 
: ’ 


’ 
‘Godfrey Darvell is dead long ago, and he 
| had no heirs,” returned Mary, who considered 
herself an authority on the affairs of the 
place, and spoke with much decision. 

“ Aye, I expect’ he isdead, ‘if ‘we go by the 
icture. You know the legend ?—~and itmever 
ails, The picture féll for Godfrey ; but’ God- 

| frey was married. It was about that‘he and 
the old mastér quarrelied. And Ibélieve that 
Godfrey left a child.” 

** And where iis ‘he?”’ 

“It may be she. Yes, where is this child? 
That’s the question.” 

“Tt may be dead too,” said Mary. 

“Tt may ; but it’s a chance that it may be 
living ;‘and I ofteri come over, and hang round, 
and wonder if I’ll ever see the old glories of 
Daneford Place come back again.” 


“ They were a very bad family, by. all ac- 
counts,’’ said Mary, severely. ‘Best if they 
have died out. I’m sure T mf 80 for one,” 

“ Hoots! This is pretty talking about what 
| you. know. naught about. Old Darvall was 
| stern-and fiery, but he was honest. ‘Godfrey 





room, and a kind of stéhe seat, with shells in| 








i 
had heard of “‘ Humpy,”. and recoiled with :a | 


lasts. 
years, pero 
notion ‘thet I’m @ead, and thet I 3s 
Novonedmagines.I would [eer 
ee ee ‘the flesh. 
*BHTLI do come . Tem ; 


a 


“ Glad to hear your -voice—was-alraid -you_ 
to see my shells,-and :to do «s ‘little mend 7 





"tian burial! ”’ 








“took 2 seat )4 
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Sr ee eee 
Was agentlemaneand a soldier, and a bette, 
fellow mever ie out, indeed |” 

“ Isthat his picture imthe blue-room, wit), 
the -cloak—a ‘miniature, neat the right wip, 
dow?” 

‘Aye, that’s Godfrey.”’ 

“Well, he and his father may not hay 
been so bad; but the others—for instang 
Madame.’’ 

** Madame!” he ‘screamed, )*‘ She was y) 
Darvall. She was a she devil, and tho ryjy 
of the whole family. "Twas she brought , 
curse on it! It was she stole the heirloon; 
—lace, silver, anddiamonds. ’Twasshemr. 
dered Claude, her husband—or, at least, w; 
nen to themurder. Claude's body 
s hidden somewhere in that house, cryin: 
these fifty yeat# fer vengeance, and for Chris. 










































“Claude haunits'the staircase, and burs; 
open the blue-eomideor?’ said Mary, with 
little shudder. yr 

“ How do youtkuow, any good girl?” 

**T used to goad readdn thedressing-roon 
last summer, and twice, when I was sittin 
there, I heard footsteps coming ‘wp: the stairs, 


and the.deortwas flung wile ‘But no on 
was there. Gwould not stand it, and I lett of 
cing, nuchwg@l*wanted to read some of th: 


” 


“It's a lie"eaid the old man, briefly bu 
6 ay 
“What's ia ilis?" @emanded ‘Mary, lookio: 





‘of talking t 
old man.” 


“wOelte right. 


=e aw 


“They “@meems they passed, and | 
idked ik ” 
“You ‘Shrew it down again, when: 


; "Give it to me.’ Wasn't that 
it? ‘You see I’m a wizard.” 

“« Yes,”’ her face blanching, and she recoiled 
several steps. 

“It’s all fright, Miss Mary; that was wi. 
I have the paper. . I was prowling/about that 
night, too. What you tell me, though, about 
the door seems incredible—incredible. Ani 
you, John Meadows’s girl—but an exceptiol 
may haye been made, the family being extinc, 
and I believe you—give me your hand ani 
forgive me, and sit down, See, it's pouri 
worse than ever. I hear a man, said to bk 
descended ‘from Fred Darvall, has put in? 
claim ‘to “ The Place.” It’s better than a big 
nugget ; for there are eighteen years’ arrears, 
besides a fine annual rental, I expect this 
digger will make the money fly—this Au 
tralian heir, I mean.” 

** How do you know he ia a digger?” 

‘‘ How do.I know lots of things? How 4 
I know French, German, and Italian—by 
using my eyesand brains. How do I know 
yarious queer stories? How do I know some 
thing a) ou? You are not Mary Meadows, 
but ot! ‘You were married in Cavet: 
sham in St. James’s Church last August. , 

back against the wall, 2” 











Mary leant 
looked’ perfectly rigid. Speak ahe could no! 
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She began to believe that:her companion was 
se ee of another world. 

“ [ll keep your secret, never fear. Maxwell 
js a fool about women, and has ‘burnt bis 
fingers to the bone this time, and serve him 
right; but in other respects he is sane, and a 
yery honourable chap. No harm in him.” 

«Except where an unfortunate country girl 
js concerned,” said Mary, 

“ Well, he never goesvery far; a locket, a 
squeeze of the hand,and maybe a kiss. After 
all, young men will be young men.” 

“JT wonder an old man: like you is not 
ashamed to talk so wickedly, that I do,’’ she 
cried, passionately, “* Whena gentleman:comes 
and tells a girl he loves her—that he isalways 
thinking of ‘her—what is. she to believe?” 

“A girl in your station in life, my dear, 
should never allow any gentleman to. tell her 
such a story. ‘It'ean have but one end—a bad 
one. People'are far happier married like to 


like; their minds match better, their tempers, . 


their tastes. Marrying a milkmaid toa gentle- 
man is like putting a cart-horse anda high- 
stepper in harness together; it looks badly to 
others,it feels badly tothem. I’m sure you would 
be ten times happier and more comfortable if 
your husband was ‘Tom, the under gardener 
at Carngort—a fine strapping young fellow— 
than Maxwell his master, with his moustache 
and eyeglass and-cavalry swagger.” . 

‘Maxwell I detest; but that other— that 
common rough ploughman ! No, thank you !”’ 

Humpy, whose real name was Horace Mon- 
tagu, stared at her in petrified amazement for 
some seconde. 

“Pon my word, Mary;” he exclaimed, ‘‘ to 
gee you curl your lip, and toss your head, one 
would think you werea princess. May be you 
are! You puzzle me! You know the fairy-tale 
of the real Princess, who felt the pea through 
the seven feather beds; you seem to ‘be just 
as particular. All the same, of course, you 
and Maxwell will make it up, and live long 
and die happy. That’s understood !” 

“Make it up. Never,” she cried, passion- 
ately. “TI hate him.” 

“And what’s to become of Cangort? 
Where are the heirs to come from ?” 

What's that to me! What do I 


: So our Mary ‘has a temper; a 
a temper,” he said, coolly surveying 


er. 

“T never had that I knew of tiil “last 
summer; and I must say for a stranger, sir, 
that yon are pretty free in your remarks.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! I’m no stranger! I’ve 
known you since you were the height of a 
stick, I've seen youhundreds of times, run- 
ning and chasing butterflies, picking flowers 
for daisy chains, mooning alone and spooning 
in the woods with Max. A stranger, indeed ! 
You and I are old“friends, and I’m going to 
be a good friend ‘to‘youl Aye, and it’s not 
every one T’d say that to. I’m a little ugly 
old man! My back was broken when I was a 
child; a stupid girl let me fall downstairs, 
and made me the cripple you see. I’ve never 
had a sweetheart, no girl would look at me. 
I've no one belonging to me, not a soul; 
though maybe if people knew that Horace 
Montagu had five’h d a year in the three 
per cents., kind relations and affectionate 
connections would not be wantingt’’ -he 
added, with bitter cynicism. “I’ve learned, 
though ; I've friends in my books. I’ve a 
faithful dog, and I’ve an old-pair of servants 
who look after me. Well, when I want ‘to 
blow the cobwebs out of my ‘brains I come 
over here, and stop a week.” 

“Where ? she echoed. 

‘Why inthe house, to be sure!” 

‘And how do you get in?” 

‘‘ Oh, that’s easy! There are half-a-dozen 
ways of getting’im ito the old part of the 
house; for instance, there’s a beiler in ‘the 
kitchen. You have never lifted the rusty lid, 
of course? Tfyoudid you would see a flight 
of steps; they descend to a passage that lead 
you straight out into the pleasure-ground ; 
the passage ends in a blank wall seemingly, 








but there is a door there all the same. That's 
generally my way in; but there are several 
others, just as easy.” 

‘Does anyone know of these?” 

“‘No one but myself; mnless Godfrey Dar- 
vall is alive—he knows. It was by one of 
them he came in, tobe very quickly thrust 
out by the front door. I'll never forget that 
night, and his father’s fury. He hunted him 
out with his crutch as if he were a mad dog.” 

*“You were there, then?” 

‘* Of course I was there then! And, thanks 
to his furious temper, when the old man died 
there was no one but me to hear bis Jast 
wishes, and to close his eyes. Mr. Godfrey 
was prouder than himeelf! There, the rain is 
cver, and it’s time you werent home. When 
shall I see you again, Mary?” 

“T don’t know,” she’returned, as she tucked 
up her dress, and discovered an exceedingly 
neat pair of ankles. 

‘‘How would you like to come hore, say 
twice a week, and read with me—Wnglish 
literature, French, and so on?”’ 

“T,” looking at him inamazement, “ I think 
I should like it; ‘but how could you spare 
time ?” 

“T can spare plenty for you—say Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, at two o'clock. I’m fond of 
teaching; it was once my trade.” 

“‘T must ask mother.”’ 

‘Why? Are you afraid there would be any 
impropriety in teaching with a hump-backed 
man of sixty-five years of age? You were 
not so particular last summer witha man of 
six-and-twenty.”’ 

‘** And was I not punished ?” she demanded, 
with flashing eyes. ‘No, I'll never do any- 
thing in secret again.” 

“Not till the next time, eh? Well, tell 
her, but mind it goes‘no further. I'll look 
for you on Thursday at two o'clock. I sup- 
pose she'll have no objection. You say you 
arefond of books, and I often see you moon- 
ing about the place, as idle as you can be, 
looking -lost for want of something to do, 
and someone to speak to. Now you may as 
well employ these empty hours by putting 
some useful stuff into your empty head.” 

“Yes, it’s empty enough,” she admitted, 
shaking it in a melancholy fashion. 

“ Besides, since you are married to ——’ 

‘Tf you ever allude to it,” she interrupted, 
with a stamp of her foot, “you will never 
see me again.” 

“ Well, well, I won’t and, mind, I shall 
expect you next Thursday.” 

To this she made no answer, but once 
more gathering up her dress fled down the 
wet walk like a lapwing, and was soon out of 
sight. 


’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘‘Mornumr, did yeu ever know a man—a 
gentleman called ‘Humpy?’” inqnired 
Mary, as she seated herself at the table. 

‘‘Sakes alive! Ishonld think so; old Mr, 
Darvall’s secretary, and very clever, and up 
to all kinds of things with chemistry. He 
was years in the family, a distant poor rela- 
tion, and he died, not long after the old 
man.” 

‘*No, he did not die, mother ; he is alive, 
and I was talking to him to-day!” 

Mrs. Meadows dropped her tea-cup with a 
crash as she screamed,— 

“Talking to him! talking to the dead! 
Then, my poor child, your days are num- 
bered!” 

“ But he is as much alive as I am, mother. 
I assure you he is.” 

‘Alive! he has haunted the place for 
years!” 

“Yes, out haunted it in the jiesh. He lives 
beyond ‘Caversham ; he has a good income of 


his own, and keeps two servants. He told me | 


so, and ‘he often comes over to The Place, and 
looks about for old times’ sake.” 
‘Qh, that he does! and many’s the poor 


-orenture he has frightened into fits—just fits /”’ 


she added, emphatically. 





~ I jdon’t know why—he did not frighten 
me /*? 

‘‘ What else was he telling you?” 

“ He told me that he was very learned, 
that he had nothing to do, and if I liked he'd 
give me lessons twice a week—Tuesdays and 
Thursdays—at two o’clock.” 

‘Great patience! And where in the name 
of goodness? Here?”’ 

‘In the shell-house. if you have mo 
objection.” 

Mrs. Meadows pondered, Here was:an easy 
way of perfecting her daughter’s education, 
and a good teacher, for Humpy was wondes- 
fully clever. This was a grand chance for 
Mary, providing Humpy was solid flesh and 
blood, and no ghost. 

Mary was very confident on the latter point, 
and after a consultation with John Mrs. Mea- 
dows agreed, and she and her husband chuokled 
to one another, and said,— 

‘“We knew she would come round, she is 
coming to it at last. The only pity is she can’t 
learn dancing and music.” 

During the next three months Mary Mea- 
dows attended in the shell-house—not once, 
but four times a week—and made rapid pro- 
gress, being just as eager to learn as her 
master was to teach her. 

They read the British poets—Milton, Dry- 
den, and Pope; plays of Shakespeare, essays 
and histories, so that Mary gleaned some 
notion of the outlines of Euglish literature. 
And, moreover, she had a French lesson every 
day. 

Her mother was charmed with her progrees 
and said over and over again,— 

“Well, certainly, Mary, to hear you tall 
now, and the grand, genteel words you use, is 
quite beautiful!’’ 

Mary had also learned to like her teacher, 
despite his bushy eyebrows, and his piercing, 
fierce little eyes. They were excellent friends 
and he taught her other things beside litera- 
ture and I’rench—many a s2ge counsel, many 
a bitof wordly wisdom dia he drop into her 
ear, as they sat with one book between them. 

Mary worked him a cap, slippers, muffeters, 
lectured him for his moroseness, for his free- 
dom of speech, for the length of his beard, 
for his shyness of publicity, in meking their 
school-room of the old shell-house instead of 
her mother’s best parlour, which was entirely 
at their service. 

‘« All my life long I have skulked in byways 
and crept into dark corners because of this 
back of mine, till it has become a habit; and 
I could no more go to and fro like other peo- 
ple than a bat could soar tothe sun. Itemy 
nature, Mary; and though I live in the shade 
I have had some alleviations of my unhappy 
condition. I have seen and learnt more than 
two ordinary people who go about the world 
with fine upright figures. My life, after ail, 
has not been as miserable as it might.” 

“Still, I pity you very much, ‘Horace! ’’— 
she called him Horace, not Humpy, much 
less Mr./Montagu. ‘ You have few friends, 
you say, and they are dead. You have never 
enjoyed life when you were young—triding, 
dancing, swimming, running, are all unknown 
to you. You have never seen the great world 
save through other people’s eycs, and you have 
never had a sweetheart!” 

‘‘ And you think that a ‘less! You and yeur 
sweetheart were certainly people to envy,” 
said the old'man, sarcastically. 

‘‘ All men are not like him. You would mot 
have befooled a poor girl—of that I am per- 
fectly cortain.” 

“No! more likely she would befool me. 
Now, Mary, this is idling; begin your French 
verbs. No more talk.’’ 

These little discussions frequently cropped 
up among the lessons, and the lessons lasted 
without interruption till early in the autumn, 
and then two things happened. 

Firstly, the Australian Darvails, having 
made good their claims, came down and took 
possession of the house, and the shell-lined 
school-room had to be abandoned. 

One morning an open carriage and posters 
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stopped at the West Lodge. It contained two 
gentlemen from London, and an attorney ; 
thoy had come to take over the place. 

“This is Mr. Frederick Darvall,” said the 
attorney, introducing Mrs. Meadows to her 
future master. 

Mr. Darvall knitted his brows, and Mrs. 
Meadows dropped a curtsey. 

Mr. Darvall was a dark, forbidding-looking 
mau, with a dreadful turn in one of his eyes, 
and he spoke in a harsh voice. 

When Mr. Meadows said,— 

‘I’m proud to see you, sir; and it’s many 
and many a year we have been waiting and 
looking for an heir to The Place,” 

Mr, Darvill frowned heavily, and said,— 

‘* Stow all that—send up some one with the 
keys.” 

‘“‘ Here, Mary, will you take them,” said her 
mother, hurrying in and snatching down the 
bunch. 

As she did so she whispered,— 

‘IT don’t like the looks of him at all. No, 
and I would not wonder if he was an im- 
postor! Fancy a Darvall with a cock-eye!”’ 

Mary had no time to discuss the matter at 
present, for the carriage was waiting, and the 
occupants were shouting. So she seized her 
sun-bonnet, and ran out in haste. 

“Hullo! this is more like!” cried Mr. 
Darvall’s companion ; a broad-shouldered man 
with a red face and very blue eyes. ‘I see 
they grow pretty girls in these parts, Take a 
seat, miss,” opening the door. 

Mary was all for excusing herself, and 
walking, but Mr. Darvall broke out 
fiercely,— 

‘“« Here, getin, young woman, and don’t keep 
your betters waiting. Get in, and look 
sharp.” 

So, with a rather heightened colour, the 
“ young woman” complied, and took her seat 
at once with her back to the horses. 

As they drove up the long moss-grown 
avenue Mr. Darvall’s friend put several ques- 
tions to Mary. F 

‘* Been long at lodge, my dear?” 

‘« Was born there.” 

‘‘ Never seen any of the old family—old Mr. 
Darvall, or his son? ’’ 

“ Never!” 

‘Place shut up all these years?,” 

“ About eighteen years.” 

« Any friends of family now living in coun- 
try?” 

** No—I think not.” 

‘‘ We shall be wanting some pretty house- 
maids. My dear, would you like a situa- 
tion?" 

‘No, sir, thank you,” rather stiffly. 

‘‘Oh—I see. You have a sweetheart, and 
wnother situation in view. Is that about it?” 

To this Mary vouchsafed no answer, and 
they had arrived at the hall door, and she got 
out and fulfilled her duty, being the first per- 
son to throw open the mansion to its rightful 
owner after an interregnum of many years! 

The place was big, and Mr. Darvall and his 
friends walked through room after room, ad- 
miring their vastness and deserted grandeur. 
They went through saloons and drawing. 
rooms, the oak room, library, and grand 
dining-room; they ascended t6 the state 
apartments and chief bed-rooms. Up and 
dewn the house they wandered, the new owner 
being very silent and self-contained ; if he 
folt any joy in coming in to such a mansion 
ho dissembled it well. 

His friends oxamined every nook and cranny 
with much eagerness and curiosity. They 
inspected the stables and yard, and passed over 
the garden and then came away; and that 
evening the neighbourhood learnt that Mr. 
Darvall, the heir to The Place, had come 
from Australia to inhabit the home of his 
ancestors. 

Painters and upholsterers came first and 
beautified the place; then . detachments of 
servants arrived. The stables were filled; 
strange men worked in the gardens and yard, 


At length the family arrived, consisting of 
Mr. Darvall as before—very tall, powerful, and 
dark, {with a scowl, a squint, and a stoop; a 
short black beard and a closely-cropped black- 
bullet head; his favourite attitude was with 
his hands in his ae and you never could 
tell when he was looking at you, so uncertain 
was his eye. 

There was his friend, Captain Burn—evi- 
dently a sailor—with a round jovial red face, 
and there was his daughter and her com- 
panion, Mrs. Martin—this was all. But their 
retinue was immense, and the fame of Mr. 
Darvall’s riches, and the fortune he had made 
in Australia, spread far and wide ; some people 
estimated it at something very little short of 
a million of money. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Joun Mzapows was kept on by the new pro- 
prietor, but his ideas were obsolete, and he 
had two gardeners put over him, his superiors, 
This, after a reign of twenty years, was 
highly displeasing to John, but something 
worse was in store for him—do misfortunes 
ever come alone! All his savings, his life’s 
earnings, were invested in a bank, a bank that 
broke, and he was ruined, penniless, save for 
his salary of eighteen shillings a week. 

The blow broke his heart; he was fond of 
money, and heaping up pound to pound had 
been been the greatest pleasure of his life. 

Mary would never forget, as long as she 
lived, that scene. She came upon her mother 
with her apron over her head, a letter on the 
floor, and her father resting his head in his 
his arms and sobbing like a child. It is a 
terrible thing to see a man cry. 

Mary stood aghast, but she was not long left 
in ignorance of the family misfortune. 

The family at the West Lodge were rather 
pinched that winter ; eighteen shillings a week, 
when coal is dear and meat a shilling a pound, 
and there are three mouths to feed, is not a 
very laxge sum. 

Mary worked hard at the needle and made 
sufficient to clothe her mothes and herself, 
but in every way times were bad. 

In the bleak days of January John Meadows, 
who had long been failing, was obliged to give 
up work, and then nothing but starvation or 
charity stared them in the face. 

Humpy proved to be a generous benefactor. 
He came over by night by stealth, and brought 
jellies, tinned soups, wine, and meat, and 
blankets for the sick man, and he pressed a 
ten-pound note into Mary's hand, as a loan 
—yes, only a loan—he assured her eagerly. 

“Itisa gitt, it is charity,” she cried, tears 
streaming down her face. ‘‘ How can I ever 
repay you? I'll try, if I work my fingers to 
the boné ; but if I can’t I do not feel it hard 
to accept of charity from you,” and she bent 
down and kissed his hand. 

John Meadows did not linger long. A few 
nights before his death he called his wife to 
his bedside, and said,— 

‘‘ Jessie, are you there? There's one thing 
lying on my mind that I never expected. 
seems to be borne inon me now that we ought 
to tell her.” 

“Aye, John. It shall be as you like.” 

“It won’t make no difference to you. She 
will still be your daughter, Jess, but she should 
know that she is no kin to us—no more than 
a stranger passing the gate.” 

‘Shall I tell her, John, or will you?” 

“‘T will, now; the sooner the better, for 
my voice is failing me. Call her up, if she is 
below.” 

‘“‘ Mary,” he said, as she entered with noise- 
less step, ‘‘I won't bé here long. I’m going 
fast.” 

‘Don't. Don't say that, father,’’ she en- 
treated, throwing herself on her knees. 

** You have been a good daughter to me, and 
I maybe might have been better to you. When 
one is lying here like me, there’s lots of time 
for thinking. Maybe I was harsh and head- 
strong about that match of yours, but I thought 





— two powdered footmen lounged in the 
all. 





I was doing all for the best. I acted as if you 











were my own. You, Mary, have been the 
apple of my eye; but, Mary, I'm going to tel] 
you what comes hard to me tosay. You arg 
no child of ours!” 

Mary, who had been kneeling beside the bed 
with his hand in hers, gasped, and looked aj 
him with a pallid face. 

“‘No; though you're aa dear to us, every bit, 
as if you were our own. I never thought to 
tell you, but I feel that I ought to.” 

“Who amI? Who do I belong to, then?” 
she faltered. 

‘No one knows! no one knows—you're 4 
foundling—but our two selves. I sawa white 
bundle in the orchid house one evening, laid 
near the stove, and when [ took it up it cried, 
and was a live baby. I brought it home, and 
we reared it up instead of a little Mary we had 
lost, and we have had no reason to repent it,” 

‘* And I am that nameless child?” 

‘“‘ Yes, my dear, but you are our child—yoy 
won't forget that.” 

** Never, father !’’ 

‘There was no one asking or looking for 
you since; no mark or clue—nothing but 1 
plain set of baby clothes, and a queer old ring 
round your neck—a ring just tied there as if 
it was for you to suck and play with—n 
more.” 

‘‘T have the things, Mary,” broke in Mrs. 
Meadows, ‘‘and you shall keep them yourself 
now, as you have the best call to them. Se 
here!” rising and unlocking a red leather 
workbox that stood on the chest of drawers, 
‘here it is!” 

It was a thick gold ring, chased in an old 
style, but not specially remarkable or valu. 
able. No coat-of-arms, stone, or even motto 
was visible. 

Mary held out her hand for it in silence, 
She took it, turned it over, looked inside it, 
and finally put it on her finger in place of 
another ring she had once scornfully throm 
away. 

‘Father and mother,” she said, still look. 
ing at the ring on her hand, “I can scarcely 
believe this! Ican’t feel that I belong, even 
in name, to any but you; and what you have 
told me will make no difference. We will keep 
together as long as we live! I will be to yo 
as your own child.” 

“Yes, you and your mother, Mary. Yo 
won’t want me, my days are numbered,” said 
the sick man, in a faint voice. ‘ What's to 
become of you I don’t know. Mary, you will 
have to strive to keep a house over you 
mother's head,” 

A few days later, and John’s own head was 
laid low—was laid in Daneford churchyari; 
and his widow and daughter, having given 
him decent burial, had te sit down and look 
their condition courageously in the face. 

The pretty girl at the lodge had not been 
unnoticed, and more than one invitation had 
been sent to her to join the staff of domestic 
at “ The Place.’ Necessity is a hard mistress; 
and, after a while, Mary was driven to take 
what went sorely against the grain—a post 0 
under-housemaid in Mr. Darvall’s family. She 
was to have the West Lodge for her mother, 
good wages, and permission to sleep at home 
every night. It was not a bad offer, and th 
work was lighter than stitching twelve 
fourteen hours a day for workshops in Caver: 
sham, and wasting sight and time for very 

altry pay. 

. That Mary Meadows was a good needle 
woman was soon discovered, and after a tim 
she was promoted to be sewing-maid to Miss 
Darvall—a post that suited her far better tha 
the broom and duster business, as she sat 

day sewing in the lady's dressing-room, secur, 
from flirting, fast men, and sharp-tongued 
maids. er 

Miss Julia Darvall was tall and fair, ba 
a lovely golden (dyed), and most abundatti 
she had a figure thin to leanness; unusual 
large hands and feet, a wide mouth, brillias' 
teeth, good eyes (grey), and a beautiful ski. 
By nature she was a born flirt, and cared {st 
little beyond dress, dancing, and admiratio® 
Her companion, Mrs. Martin, was a g9u2* 
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looking grey-haired lady, who managed the 
housekeeping, and was only companion and 
chaperone in name. Strange to say, Julia 
seemed to prefer her sewing-maid as her con- 
fidante, and talked to Mary, after a time, as 
openly and unceremoniously as if she were 
her equal. She always preferred, if the truth 
were known, the company of those beneath 
herself, and her ignorance on some subjects 
struck her rather cultivated servant as some- 
thing quite astonishing. Now and then she 
would drop an h, or speak ungrammatically. 
True, this had Mary attributed these little 
slips to the fact that her mistress had been 
reared in the Colonies. 

The Darvalls were a queer family. Mr. 
Darvall was certainly not a fond parent. Be. 
tween Miss Darvall and Captain Burne there 
was, if not open war, constant skirmishes, 
and a brisk interchange of hasty speeches. 
Mrs. Martin was neutral and mute. 

Company poured into the place. Caver- 
sham rang with accounts of the dinners, and 
luncheons, and pic-nics, and dances, that were 
given by Mr. Darvall, the millionaire. These 
entertainments were generally arranged by 
Captain Burne, who thoroughly understood 
the art of arranging everything in the very 
best style, and also of making his patron’s 
money fil? y 

Mr. Darvall’s horses, and equipages, and 
dinners, were the theme of every tongue. It 
was whispered in lower tones that he gambled 
away fabulous sums; also that he drank. 
This was all the thanks he got for his princely 
hospitality and large subscriptions to all the 
local charities, not to speak of the fox-hounds 
and harriers. He was a forbidding-looking 
man, who always seemed to be trying to be 
pleasant, and generally succeeded in being the 
very reverse, 

People were afraid of him. His retainers 
slunk out of the way when they saw him 
coming, and he was known far and wide by 
the name of ‘‘ Blue Beard.” 

Miss Julia had certainly a liberal allowance. 
Her gowns were all new, and all ificent. 
Her diamonds rivalled the best in the county. 
Her father was liberal because he wished her 
to make a ot match. So she confided to 
Mary, one afternoon as she Jay upon the sofa, 
and watched her maid's nimble fingers trim- 


ee tea-gown. 

“ And I fully intend to make a good match 
myself,” she added, with business-like frank- 
ness. “The only question that bothers me 
is, who to have?” 

“Yes mise,’ murmured Mary, seeing she 
was expected to say something, ‘I daresay 
you'll find it hard to choose.” 

‘‘There’s Sir Malby Crawley, over at 
Gateshead, but he is too old. There’s Lord 
Markham, he is up to his neck in debt; I 
would suit him very well, but he would not 
suit me. There’s Colonel Forde, of Brook- 
land; he is very well, but his mother is a 
horrid interfering old cat. The best match 
in the whcle county is not here, and it’s too 
bad ; however, I shall meet him in London” 
—stretching her arms and yawning. 

Mary looked up. She did not like to ask, 
and she really was not very keenly interested 
in her mistress’s matrimonial schemes. 

“The man I mean, and the man that would 
suit me, is the owner of Carngort Park—Cap- 
tain Eliot,” continued Julia. 

Mary dropped her scissors with a clang, 


and was a while searching for them on 
the floor. she resumed her seat Miss 
Julia continued— ; 


“ Carngort is a lovely place. Such pictures, 
and statues, and gardens! And I hear he is 
young and handsome. So I’ve quite made u 
my mind to be Mrs. Eliot ”—and she parte § 

“Have you, miss?’’ said the real Mrs. 
Eliot, quite serenely. 

“Yes. Did you ever see him, Mary ?” 

“Oh yes, miss, I’ve seen him,” she replied, 
erry Pate with condhy bebe 0 work. 

- ng, -loo! ? Do 
tell me all about hing 1” ’ = 





“He is young. As to his looks, they are a 
matter of taste.” 

‘* Are they to your taste?”’ 

A pause—and then,— 

‘He is not ugly. But handsome is as 
handsome does.” ‘i 

‘*Oh! I know he has the name of being an 
awful flirt. Did you ever hear that, Mary?” 

** Yes, miss.” 

“Why, Mary, you are getting quite red, I 
declare. I expect he has been making love to 


you. I would not wonder if he had kissed 


you !”’ and she clapped her hands at the idea, 

‘*T beg you won’t wonder such things about 
me, Miss Darvall!’’ said Mary, stiffly. 

** Quite offended, I declare, you silly goose ! 
Tell me, Mary, have you no admirers?” 

‘No miss!” biting off her thread, and not 
raising her eyes, 

“‘I wonder at that! I can scarcely believe 
you. Ofcourse you know you are a remark- 
ably pretty girl, and you have a hand and a 
foot like a Spanish Princess,” she added 
enviously. : 

**T don’t like men, miss; and it’s not much 
matter whether I’m ugly or not. What's 
beauty to a girl in my station?” 

‘* Yes, but it does matter! A wise woman 
said to me not long ago that the two best 
court cardsfor a woman to hold in the game 
of life are youth and beauty. Now you have 
both, and you have never played them yet. 
Don’t hoard them up till the hand is over.” 

I don’t play cards, miss,’”’ pretending to take 
it literally, ‘and, as far asI have gone yet, my 
beauty has done me no good—just the reverse.” 

‘Well I mean to make the most of mine ! 
I’ve three court cards—youth, beauty, and 
wealth, and I’ve another trump, best of all. 
T can make any man I choose fall in love with 
me! Yes, marry! You will see if this is a vain 
boast. I attract often when I don’t want to, 
but when I really want to make an impression 
I've never failed yet!” 

‘And yet you are sti!l single, miss,” said 
Mary; thinking that this was a curious fact, 
considering the lady's fascinations, and her age 
—four-and-twenty. 

‘Yes; but until now we have been poor, 
you know, and I never had a rich lover. This 
fortune that papa has got changes everything. 
Out in Melbourne we were not weil off, and I 
did not get half the education of girls at 
home. I’m having music lessons now, as you 
know, and I do dictation with Mrs. Martin.” 

‘Is Melbourne a nice place?”’ 

**No. LI loathedit, though I was born there 
—a great, ugly, busy, city ; everyone pushing 
for themselves, and the weak going to the 
a Everyone that was not a knave was a 

‘00! "9 

‘* Well, I’d rather be the fool of the; two,” 
said Mary, gravely. 

*¢ Would you? Well, I’m‘not so sure of that. 
I was a terrible boor once, and have rued it 
ever since. Yes, my good Mary! You may well 
open your eyes wide, and stare at me; but I 
assure you that of all the dures there ever were, 
I was the greatest. Oh! I have a story—not 
that I’m going to tell it—and if it was written 
down it would fill a book. I’ve had a lesson,” 
she added, with a heavy sigh. 

‘¢ And many a one before,” said Mary, dryly. 
‘* We don’t go through the world without one 
sort of teaching.” 

‘* Have you had a lesson, Mary?” looking 
at her eagerly. 

“T don't mind allowing that I have, miss!"’ 

Miss Julia rose to her feet in order to look 
at her better, and then said,— 

‘‘Make haste, and tell me all about it, 
Mary 1” 

“No, miss; that is my secret—that is my 
life !”’ 

**Of course, there’s a man in the case,”’ 
sitting down again. ‘‘I wish you would tell 
me! I’m asclose as wax "—(a nice expression, 
but Julia never stopped to pick her words in 
private). ‘I’m sick of reading, and I want 
you to talk to me—and I’m sure this story of 
yours would be quite exciting.” 

(To be continued.) 








BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—(Coutinued.) 


“T ware instrumental music,’ he explains 
to Florry, without seeming to observe the in- 
dignant looks of the others, ‘ particularly 
when it isn’t well done,” he adds, in an under- 
tone. 

“It wasn’t bad, though it might have been 
better,’’ she responds, in the same low key; 
then, letting her voice take its natural tone, 
she asks,— 

““Won’t you sing to us, Count? I should so 
much like to hear you.” 

He shakes his head, and says gravely and 
sadly,— 

“No, I sing not to-night.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I particularly want to 
hear you,” persists Florry, seeing that he only 
needs a little more persuasion. ‘Sing just 
one song; I will play your accompaniment.”’ 

Again the Count shakes his head, but not 
very decisively, and he looks towards Eleanor, 
waiting for her to ask him. 

But she does not, or will not heed him, and 
Talmino works himself into a little rage— 
a state of feeling with him that is quite dis- 
tinct from his violent outbursts—and he says, 
in a low fretful tone, as though he were about 
to weep, ‘“‘ Thatis the way; she takes no notice 
of me. Iamnotbing; 1 am nowhere! She 
does not even look at me; then how can I 
sing?” 

Florry is much too wise to attempt to 
ignore his infatuation for Eleanor, though it 
in no way diminishes her own admiration 
for him, and she feels taat she must seem to 
be his friend in the matter; so with a smile, 
as though she understood his desire, she rises 
and approaches Eleanor, standing as she 
speaks, so that the Count cannot see either of 
their faces, and says in a low tone,— 

“The Count wants to sing, but he won't 
do so unless you ask him.” 

“TI wish I had not asked him here this 
evening,’’ is the vexed reply; ‘‘ I might have 
known that he would make a scene; he is 
nothing better than a big child.” 

“And like a big child, after being as 
naughty as possible he wants to be allowed 
to behave well for the rest of the evening,” 
returns Florry, with a smile. ‘I would go 
and speak to him if I were you; he is your 
guest not mine.” 

Then she subsides into a low chair that is 
close by, and begins to ask Mr. Hughes if he 
has had any picture this year in the Royal 
Academy. 

This interruption ends Eleanor’s téte-d.téte 
for the time being, and as hostess she feels 
that she must either show more consideration 
for the Count than she would do on more 
neutral ground, or resolve to cut his acquain- 
tance altogether. 

It would be more in accordance with her 
feelings to take the latter course; but the 
Count di Talmino is nut a (mee to be easily 
cut, and though she regards him aigitingly 
as a pampered, self- willed child, she is likewise 
a good deal afraid of him. 

She has heard him boast that he is always 
armed with a stilleto, and though a word and 
a blow among Englishmen is not a pleasant 
interchange of civilities, there is no thought 
in the mind of either antagonist in a quarrel 
of using a knife. 

We have, indeed, learnt to regard the use of 
the knife with contempt as well as with fear ; as 
the weapon of a coward, and Eleanor, like all 
women, feels an intense horror at the thought 
of bloodshed. ss 

Feeling this, and knowing that it will be 
well-nigh impossible to get rid of this man 
under present circumstances, she decides that 
her wiser course wil! be to conciliate him, 
and with something like a sigh she rises and 
crosses the room to where her troublesome 
admirer is seated looking at her. 

“Do you feel any better, Count?” she asks, 
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in a bantering tone, as she approaches | the table were placed -there herself the] opinion, 1 am sure; but that is not what I 
him. previous day. came to tell you now. I came to say ‘good. 


“IT am well, except—” and he places his 
hand"upon his side to indicate that it is his 
heart that pains him. 

‘‘ Because if you are better, and will fayour 
us with a song, you will give us great pleasure,” 
she continues, ignoring his sentimental 
action. 

‘*And what is there that I would not do 
to give you pleasure ?”’ he exclaims, springing 
to his feet and taking her hand to lead her 
to the piano. ‘ You will play for me of 
course,” he adds, as he turns over the music. 

‘‘ No, Miss Trefusis plays better than I, 
and she does not sing,” she replies, in an 
undertone. 

‘* Ah! then you will sing a duet with me?” 
he asks, eagerly ; “sing with me as you once 
used to do.” 

He says this clearly and distinctly, so that 
Hughes may hear, for he sees that she is 
going to decline, and he thinks he will punish 
her for the preference she is showing for her 
own countryman, 

Eleanor, however, in this case is a match 
for him, and she says calmly and with equal 
distinctness,— 

“‘T believe I did once sing a duet with you, 
Count, but I don’t feel inclined to do so 
again. Florry, will you play for the 
Count?” 

Miss Trefusis is quite willing to take the 
place that her friend declines, and Hleanor 
returns to her seat, and recommences her 
conversation with Mr. Hughes. 

The Count has a magnificent voice; he 
knows how to sing, too, and for the first song 
his audience is all that he can desire. 

When he begins a second, however, Hughes 
makes some low-toned remark to Eleanor, 
she replies, and just then the singer stops, 
turns round sharply, and says,— 

“Hush! how am I to sing if you make 
that row?” 

Then turning to Florry he says, in an 
authoritative tone, 

** Begin again, there!” 

And he recommences and sings on, though 
he is still annoyed by hearing a low buzz of 
voices. 

“That fellow will provoke me to knock 
him down one of these days,” Hughes says, 
in a low indignant tone to Eleanor, after 
they two have been commanded to be silent. 

‘Pray don’t do anything of the kind, he 
carries a knife,”’ is the terrified response. 

‘A knife!” repeats Hughes, grimly, “ then 
I shall carry pistols.’’ 

Eleanor wrings her hands, and her eyes 
seek his in silent agony, and then she sighs,— 

“T shall never forgive myself if harm 
comes to you through me. Never! What 
— fate caused you to meet me this morn- 
ing ” 

s‘Don't say that,” he almost whispers, 
wpile his face softens and the light of love 
glows in his dark blue eyes; ‘this has been 
the happiest day of my life.” 

Eleanor sighs, she knows not wherefore, 
and she can make no answer to his words. 


** Oh, love ! what is there in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, Why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreath’d thy 
bowers, 
And made thy best.interpreter a sigh ?” 





CHAPTER IX, 
*“GooD BYE.” 


i'nE next morning Eleanor is full of unrest— |. 


a happy unrest, if sucha condition be possi- 
ble. Something unusual, something pleasant, 
is going to happen she feels convinced, and 
her pale cheeks have just the faintest tinge of 
pink upon them when she comes downstairs 
and looks eagerly at ‘the breakfast-table, ex- 
pecting she scarce knows what. 

But there is nothing for her there. The 
postman has not had occasion to call at her 
house, and the flowers that are in the vase on 





She tries not to feel disappointed, and she 
chats cheerfully with her companions ; and 
when the meal is over and she has glanced 
over the contents of the newspaper, she 
declares herself to be ready to go out sketch- 
ing. 

Florry, meanwhile, has been getting the 
materials for her work together, and soon 
afterwards the three ladies go out, making 
their way towards the shore. 

“I have forgotten whether Mr. Rowe was | 
to give me my lesson to-day or to-morrow,”' re- 
marks Eleanor carelessly ; ‘“ but if he should 
call he can follow us. We are not going far 
afield this morning.” 

‘There he is, over yonder, talking with the 
Count,” says Florry, whose eyes have been 
looking about in every direction, in search of 
some particular form. ‘ How handsome he 
looks this morning! I must make a sketch of 
him,” 

“Of whom?” asks Eleanor. 

To her mind, Charlie Rowe is better looking 
than the Count di Talmino, but she knows 
that some people hold a different opinion. 

Florry makes answer, and at this moment 
the Count and Rowe catch sight of them, and 
approach. 

The greetings are friendly all round, but 
nobody asks for Hughes. 

For many reasons Eleanor does not do so; 
and the others, at the moment, do not,think of 
him. 

Florry is jesting with the Count, and asking. 
him to be her model, and ‘he at once and! 
eagerly assents. He even goesso far as to ask | 
Eleanor if she would not likewise like to paint 
his portrait, but she quietly declines, remark- 
ing that she does not feel equal to the task. 

Then she finds a convenient seat, and open- 
ing her paint-box, begins to make a rough’ 
water-colour drawing of a small yacht, full 
rigged, that is sailing about the bay. 

She does not feel much interest in her work, 
but she is conscious that she must seem to be 
busy, or the Count will be at her side, making 
sentimental speeches, and she has firmly made 
up her mind to resolutely discourage his atten-, 
tions. 

Mrs. Pritchard, who has provided herself with 
anovel, finding Dleanor thus absorbed, opens 
her book and is soon lost.in its contents, while 
the Count, having gracefully thrown himself 
onfthe green sward, is serving as ‘a.model for 
both Florry Trefusis and Charlie Rowe. 

A man, standing at some distance and on 
higher ground, is looking at them, and his first 
impulse is to turn away, for he thinks that 
Eleanor also is making a sketch of the Count. 
- Looking at the group more intently he 
perceives that her head is slightly turned: 
from the others, and as he watches her she 
closes her paint-box, for her heart is not in 
her work, and rising, languidly,: she slowly 
wanders down to the shore. 

The Count would follow her, but Florry.and 
Rowe both protest against his moving, and| 
— appeal to Eleanor to forbid him to leave | 
them. 

She glances back for a moment to.say that 
she wishes to be alone, and then walks down) 
to the water's edge. 

Since the morning on which she so nearly. 
lost her life she has not been in the sea, and 
she has wandered on for some time, thinking 
how much she would like a swim, ‘when 
Hughes, whose approach she has not noticed 
as he walked over the soft sand, asks.in.a 
jesting tone,— 

**I hope you are not meditating further 
mischief.” 

She lifts her eyes and smiles, then gives him 
her hand in greeting, as she says,— 

‘‘Thanks to you, I don’t think I have done’ 
any mischief.” 

“TI don’é know about that,” he respcnds, 
in a tone that seems half jest and half 
earnest, a 

‘Tam afraid you have done a great deal of 
mischief, Some people will be of that 





bye.’ ” 

Hey face had been slightly averted when he 
spoke of the mischief she had done, and her 
heart beat so loudly that she felt sure he 
must be conscious of it; but when he said he 
had come to bid her good-bye she leoked up 
suddenly, the joy had given place to pain, and 
she at the same moment reproached herself 
for trifling with his happiness, as well as with 
her own. 

“You are going away?’ she asks, and she 
tries to smile, but the effort is only :partly 
successful, 

* Yes,” he answers ; ‘‘ important business 
calls me to town, but I shall come back again 
assoon as possible.” 

She makes no immediate response. 

Her heart is heavy; she loves this man, 
and she knows it. She believes, also, that he 
loves her, and she likewise fears that they are 
preparing misery for each other, for she thinks 

e is ignorant of the conditions of Miss 
Darrell’s will. 

It is her duty to tell him how she is bound, 
and to warn him of his own danger, but this, 
as he has not declared his love for her, is by 
no means an easy matter, for if she speaks he 
may accuse her offjumping at rash cenclusions, 
and if she is silent, he may hereafter say 
she has wilfully trifled with his happiness. 

Perhaps he guesses what is passing in her 
mind, for he says,— 

‘‘ The business I am going upon is impor- 
tant, and when I return I may have something 
to tell you.” 

‘‘And I have something to tell, which 
one ig you ought to know now,” she 

ters 


He looks at her in alarm, but she does not 
perceive it, for now she has begun to speak 
she must goon, and must say what must 
divide them for ever. 

“ What is it? ” he asks at length. 

He does not wish to be hurried into a pro: 
posal; indeed, he feels that at the presen’ 
moment he is not exactly in a position ‘tc 
make one, and likewise, though he admits to 
himself that he is in'‘love, he is notpositively 
certain that he is irretrievably so. 

“T am very unfortunately situated,’ she 
says at length, in a tone which she vainly tries 
to keep steady. ‘My father saruhosdt mc 
and I was adopted by an old lady who ‘left me 
all ‘her wealth on a condition that sets me 
apart from the ordinary fate of women. I 
am supposed to be rich, but if Ido not comply 
with this condition I thall have nothing but 
a few hundred pounds which I have saved.” 

He has not helped ‘her in her ‘explana- 
tion, he admires her for having ‘compelled 
herself ‘to make it, and ‘heat the same’time 
rather resents the assumption that he isready 
to throw’ himself at ‘her ‘feet,even though he 
has himself implied:as much. 

In ‘this mood he is not inclined to spare her 
anything, and he asks quietly, and withsome- 
thing unpleasant in his tone,— 

“Ts 'the condition to which you allade such 
a very hard one? ”’ 

His voice restores her-self- possession. 

A woman may become very humble ‘to the 
man she loves when she wishes “to spare him 
any ‘pain, but she is haughty as eny queen 
where her woman's pride is concerned; and 
now Eleanor positively laughs carelessly and 
lightly, as she answers,— 

“That is just as one takes it, and I have 
fulfilled the condition easilyenough hitherto, 
but it makes me feel a bit of aisham,asthough 
I were living on false pretences, and that is 
not a pleasant feeling.” 

“J don't suppose it is,” he replies gravely, 
and in ackinder tone, ‘‘ but you ‘have;not told 
me the condition upon which you hold your 
tot ND, it ian anob he answers 

“No, it is necessary,” she an : 
quietly and firmly; “indeed, after all, I 
think it was foolish of me:to talk to you about 
my affairs, only I fear the report has got about 
that I am rich; and as I am not really so, I 
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don’t want my friends to have any false im. 
ression about me.” 

To this he makes no answer. ; : 

The situation to him is full of difficulties, 
and if he tells her that he was previously 
aware of what she has been 80 laboriously 
trying to explain to him, he will have to say 
more, until it will be very difficult to atop. 
For the first time since their acquaintance 
he wishes that the Count di Talmino would 
ioin them, and at that very moment the voice 
of the Italian falls upon his ear. ; 

“Ah! I must say good-bye,’ he exclaims 
abruptly, “I shall quarrel with that man if 
I stop to talk with him. I shall see you again 
goon, Good-bye.” a. te 

Eleanor gives him her hand in silence. She 
is pained to part with him, and_.she is likewise 
mortified at the manner in which her most 
difficult communication has been received, but 
she would die sooner than in any way seem to 
bow down before him ; and when he holds her 
hand, clasped in his own, and presses it 
warmly as though he can scarce part with it, 
she gently, but firmly, withdraws it from his 

rasp. 

He is reluctant to leave her thus, and he 
feels inclined to say something that will bring 
back the soft love-light to her dark brown 
eyes, and the tender smile.to her sweet lips. 

“But while he hesitates:the opportunity slips 
by; the Count is at his side, and with a nod 
of recognition to himself, the Italian says to 
Eleanor,— 

“ They sent me to look for you, they thought 
you were lost; Mr. Rowe wants to show usa 
lovely bit of scenery, and we are waiting for 

ou.” 

“Then I will say good-morning,” volun- 

eers Hughes. 

And he lifts his hat, then turns upon his 
heel and goes steadily up the slopes in the 
direction of the cottage which he shares with 
Rowe. 

“Given him his congé?”’ asks the Count, 
with the abrupt familiarity which he ooca- 
sionally assumes, and which Eleanor never 
fails to resent. 

The lady makes no answer. She holds her 
head a trifle higher than usual, but :this.is all 
the notice she takes of the question, or of the 
questioner, and she walks slowly back to the 
spot where she had left her friends, 

If she followed her inclination she would 
go straight home, and would shut herself 
away from the world—for a time at least, 

But by so doing she would expose herself to 
comment, would betray the state of her own 
feelirgs, and would nurse and foster the new- 
born passion inher:heart, instead of resolutely 
doing all in her power to crush it. 

_ For she told herself again and again that 
it was not a wise love. 

_Now she came to think of it, she. knew 
little of the mam who in this short period of 
time had taken such a hold upon her heart 
and imagination, and what she did: know of 
him was not altogether in his favour. 

He was handsome, and he was a gentle- 

























































man; but there’all his claim to her 
considerati independent of the service he 
had rendered :her—ceased 





_If he were»mot poor he certainly was not 
rich, neither, according to his own account, 
was he industrions; and though his friend 
Rowe spoke +so -admiringly of his talent, 
Eleanor was-obliged to confess that sh 
not seen very much evidence of it. 

Now, though Eleanor was the daughter of 
& poor gentleman, she had all her life been 
accustomed to comfort and luxury,and she felt 
very certain in her own heart that a life of 

Poverty would to herself be a life of misery. 

Against:this she was secure so long as 
she remained single; but it was mot poverty 
for herself that she so much dreaded, as 
puony for one who might ‘become dear to 


It had ence been her privilege’to save a 
talented artist with his wife and children 
from absolute starvation, and to place them 





affluence; and when she remembers the 
struggling father, the worn mother, and the 
weak, hungry children, she feels that she 
would rather betake herself at once to the 
family resting-placeof the Darreis, in which, 
according to the will of her benefactress, 
she is ultimately to be laid, than go through 
such an experience as that poor artist's wife 
must have suffered. 

She ponders the matter over sadly and 
thoughtfully, and her friends think her dull 
and preoccupied, while Count di Talmiuo 
openly accuses her of thinking of the dear 
friend who has just left her. 

But she does not. retaliate. She is fighting 
a battle between her new-born love and the 
worldly wisdom which has-been instilled into 
her mind for years. 

‘*T am two-and-twenty. and I am no better 
than a love sick girl!” she exclaims, angrily, 
When she finds hersélf at length slone; 
“‘and I have been weak enough to let him see 
that I carefor him; and to spare him the 
mortification of a refusal I have been mad 
enough to forestall a suggestion that he wished 
to marry me, by i my miserable 
position. Oh! I could knock my head against 
the wall as punishment for my folly!” 

She did not knock her head against the 
wall, but she fell on ‘her ‘knees by the side of 
her bed, and wept some of the most bitter 
tears that she had ever shed. 

They were tears of mortification and of 
wounded pride, as well as of hhopeless love, 
and for a time she gave herself up to self- 
torture and to the agony of despair. 

It is not often’ that a woman like Eleanor 
Rosevear yields to emotion, but when she 
does so, the collapse is-more complete than 
to one of less mental vigour, and for the rest 
of that day she has to'keep her room with the 
blinds drawn to excinde the light; and 
Mitcham, who is discreet, though she feels 
sure that there is something wrong, announces 
that ‘her mistress has a d ‘headache, and 
wishes to be left alone. 

So Mrs. Pricthard and “Mies Trefusis go 
out in the evening without her, and they 
listen to the band playing, and they watch 
the ‘sunzet, in - with tie Count di 
Talmino and Mr. ‘Rowe, and altogether the 
world goes on as well without poor Eleanor 
as with her, 

She is really unwell, and she spends the 
next day in her room, but on the morning 
of the third day she feels that she can no 
longer ‘make a pretext for such isolation, and 
she comes down to breakfast. 

That morning she goes for a long drive, 
and Mrs. Pritchard aceompanies her, but 
Florry Trefusis excuses herself on the plea 
that she and Mr. Rowe are still painting a 
portrait of the Count. ; 

There is not much e in the drive, 
indeed the pleasure of life seams to have 
departed for the time being from Eleanor, and 
she begins to feel weary of the place which 
she had thought to like so, much. 

“TI wish we had never come here,” she 
says that afternooh to her companion, as 
they sit together looking at the sea. ‘‘ I came 
here on purpose for the swimming, but since 


swim; and the place is dull,and-the people 
are uninteresting. I am very much inclined 
to give up this house,and,ge to London or 
Paris for a short time.” 

‘* You have taken the house for a month,’ 
expostulates Mrs, Pritchard, “and little more 
than half of that:time has expired.’’ 

«¢Thot doesn’t matter,” is the weary reply. 
“ Of course I shall have:to pay for it, whether 
I goor stay; but I think I shall go; I have 
not cared at all for the place since the Count 
found us out.” 

‘He seems to be on his best behaviour,’’ 
says the companion ; ‘and he really does not 
trouble you very mach.”’ 


my accident I don’t feel the least desire to |: 


in her present frame of mind, will take her, 
will be more attractive. 

‘ Yes, he behaves pretty well; but I can't 
go outside the house without meeting him.” 
Then the subject drops, for Florry, followed — 
by the Count, comes into the house, and 
Hleanor feels convinced that he means to spend 
the evening here. 

She is quite right.in her-surmise, but Florry 
has invited him to do so,.and Eleanor begins 
to experience the inconvenience of having a 
friend to live with her who has been told to 
regard the house as her own. 

Count di Talmino does nothing objection- 
able this evening; he sings and talks, and 
makes himself generally agreeable, for there 
is no other man present, and: he feels that he 
can have things all his own way. 

He is not sufficiently grateful to Florry for 
inviting him, and when he speaks to her there 
48 & Certain condescending familiarity in his 
tone which Eleanor does not at ail like. 

To Miss Rosevear herself, however, ho is 
always respectful, and when they find them. 
selves alone for a few minutes, he takes the 
opportunity to press his suit with an ardour 
that rather frightens her. 

“IT -bave already told you, Count, thai I 
shall never marry,” she. says, with decision— 
“ never!” ; 

“But you will marry,’ he retorts, with 
burning eyes; ‘you will marry that fellow 
Hughes. or you will marry me. I know it, I 
feel it!” 

And he clenches his hand fiercely, as he 
utters, what sounds to Eleanor, like a pno- 
phecy. f 
She slightly blushes, and shrugs her 
shoulders, as she says, hopelessly,— 

‘* It is useless to talk to you.” 

Mrs. Pritchard comes back at this moment 
with a song for which she has been seeking, 
and the Count’s love-making is for the. night 
over. 

But Eleanor decides in her own mind ‘that 
she has had enough of it,.and she determines 
that, come what will, she will lose no‘time in 
ending her visit to Dovercourt, and she -will 
move so suddenly that it will not be an easy 
matter to follow her. 

She need not come to this rash resolve, 
however, for there are letters now on their 
way to her which will make a change meces- 


sary. 





CHAPTER X. 
THEY ARE GONE. 


Two letters for Mis8 Rosevear are brought 
by the morning post, and she scans the writing 
on the envelopes eagerly. 

One is from Mr. Merton, she quickly per- 
ceives; but the other, though more striking, 
is not addressed in a busimess ‘hand; and, 
though she has never seen it before, she has 
no doubt as to the identity of the writer, #0 
she opens it first, wondering, though not with- 
out some foreboding, as to its contents. 


‘‘Dran Miss Rosevear,” it begins, and the 
words strike cold upon her heart, although 
Mr. Hughes has never yet addressed her by 
her Christian name, ‘When I left Dover- 
court I told youI should soon return, but I 
find that business will detain me in London 
for some weeks, and before I am free you will 
doubtless have left your present quarters. 
When you do s0, will you let me have your 
address, that I may know where to find you 
whe: I can call myself myown master? No 
doubt you and Miss Trefnsis are having a 
pleasant time of it while the weather keeps 80 
fine. Remember me kindly to Mrs, Pritchard, 


and believe me, yours sincerely, " 
“J, Hueues. 


The signature was a masterpieco of am- 
bignity, but Eleanor had no difficulty in mak- 


ing out who had written it, and her heart 
seemed to turn to ice as its cold politeness 





Mrs. Pritchard is very comfortable here ; 
she feels no inclination to go away, and she 
is convinced that no place to which Eleanor, 





in the way of. comfort and comparative 


struck her. od. 
As a matter of fact,. the letter was civil 


‘but it was not really cold. 
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On their short and informal acquaintance, 
Hughes would not have felt justified in writing 
a warmer epistle, for had he done so, he would 
have felt that he laid himself open to a snub, 
which he would very probably get for his 
pains. 

For Eleanor did aot give even to him the 
idea that she would be easily won; her man- 
ner was cold, often repellent, and knowin 
how she was bound not to marry, it woul 
have been presumption on his part to write in 
a more lover-like strain, when he had no 
present intention of proposing to her. 

But she does not see or feel this, and the 
even tone of the letter wounds her keenly, 
though she has not at any time made up her 
mind to marry the writer. 

Nay, only yesterday she resolved that 
she would meet him no more, and now she 
could almost weep bitter tears of mortifi- 
cation, because, though he asks where he 
shall find her when she leaves this place, he 
shows no eagerness to come to her side at 
once. 

It is always thus with us; we sigh for what 
we have not, and take but little heed of the 
blessings which we have. 

Mr, Merton’s letter lay unheeded for a long 
time, but at length she was calm enough to 
open, and read it. 

The lawyer's communication was purely one 
of business—business, however, that was ver y 
important ; and hesaid, in plain;words, that it 
would make matters much niore easy for him 
if his client were not so far away from 
London, as it was desirable that he should 
consult her personally, and he did not know 
how to get away. 

“This decides it,” muses Eleanor,as she 
folds up the letters and puts them in her 
pocket. ‘My only difficulty is Florence ! I 
will not have the Count running after {me, 
and I am afraid if she has the opportunity she 
will tell him of my intentions.” 

Whatever her plans might be, Eleanor made 
no mention of them to either of her com- 
ae that day, and she was equally silent 

or the two days that followed ; but she wrote 
a long letter in reply to the one she had 
received from the lawyer, and she requested 
him to telegraph directly he had found what 
she required. 

Although her income was so large, Miss 
Rosevear made a point of keeping her own 
accounts, and paying all her bills herself. 

This was not done with any idea of saving 
money, or of Se herself from being 
robbed, but it had been Miss Darrel’s custom 
to arrange her own housekeeping and manage 
her estate, and Eleanor had been so accus- 
tomed to help her, that it seeemed only 
natural that she should now act in the same 
manner for herself. 

Of course there were many things which she 
preferred paying by deputy, and these she 
entrusted to Mrs. Pritchard, but the 
tradesmen and her servants’ wages she always 
looked after herself. 

The advantage of this practice on the 
present occasion was, that directly she 
received the telegram for which she was 
waiting she made all her arrangements 
quickly, and expeditiously, and it was not until 
they were about to seperate for the night, that 
she told Florry Trefusis and Mrs. Pritchard 
that she would be obliged to go to town early 
the next morning. 

“What a horrid nuisance!” exclaimed 
Florry, with genuine vexation. ‘The Count 
has arranged a little pic-nic for us; it was to 
be a surprise to you, Nellie, and we were 
going to have great fun, but it will be very 
stupid if you can’t go; though Mrs. Pritchard 
could take me, couldn’t she?” 

““No; I cannot go to town alone, and you 
cannot be left alone,’ replies Eleanor gently ; 
‘and as I don’t know how long I shall have 
to stay in London, I propose giving up this 
house. It won’t be worth our while to come 
back again.”’ 

“But the pic-nic ?” urges Florry. “ Surely 
I shan’t have to lose the pic-nic ! ” 


‘‘T am very sorry,’ returns Eleanor, ‘“ but 
as I knew nothing about this proposed pic-nic, 
you cannot blame me for its not coming off.”’ 

“No; but I thought you were going to stay 
a month or longer, and I haven’t finished the 
Count’s portrait. I really must do that.” 

“ How will you do it?’ asks Eleanor, a 
trifle sternly. ‘Go to town I must ; my lawyer 
wrote to ask me to come up on business several 
days ago; he has to-day telegraphed that he 
has a house ready for me, and I have ans- 
wered that I shall start by the first train in 
the morning. The servants will do all the 
packing you want.” 

‘“‘ But I won’t go,” exclaims Florry, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ I’m not going to be taken hither and 
thither like a bale of goods. I mean to stay 
here and finish the portrait of the Count. I 
can take lodgings and stay by myself if you 
must go.” 

Eleanor looks at the girl in dismay, for this 
proposition is startling beyond expression, and 
she is afraid to express her opinion of it, lest 
it should sound too severe. 

In her consternation she turns to Mrs. 
Pritchard, and that lady,with a scornful laugh, 
says promptly,— 

“No doubt the Count will be flattered at 
the preference you show him, but you may be 
sure that he will care nothing for his portrait 
when Miss Rosevear is gone ; so if youremain 
behind you will lose your model as well as your 
friend.” 

Miss Trefusis makes no verbal answer, but 
she frowns angrily, and without another word 
she leaves the room and goes up to bed. 

“What am I to do?” asks Eleanor, help- 
lessly. “I cannot leave her in this place alone, 
and I have made all my arrangements to go 
to town to-morrow early.’’ 

“Ts not this resolution rather sudden?” 
asks the companion curiously. 

Eleanor has never taken matters so com- 
pletely into her own hands before, and the 
shrewd woman of the world feels that there 
must be some reason for this change. 

“ No,” is the answer ; and then she explains, 
though not without some difficulty, that she 
has particular reasons for not wishing Count 
di Talmino, Mr. Rowe, or, indeed, anybody to 
know at present where she is going to reside. 

Mrs. Pritchard’s face becomes very grave 
as she listens. 

Though worldly wise to a certain extent, she 
is a romantic woman, and she has in her own 
mind woven a very pretty romance in which 
Mr. Hughes is the pon and her fair com- 
panion is the heroine. 

The romance, if it became a reality, would 
not be profitable to herself, but she does not 
think of this. It had always seemed a cruel 
thing to her that Eleanor should be bound not 
to marry, and she would herself, if in the 
place of our heroine, cast prudence to the 
winds for the sake of love. 

“ What is life without love?’ she would 
exclaim sometimes ; ‘it is like a body without 
a soul,” she would continue, answering her 
own question; but though she said all this to 
herself, she did not express these sentiments 
to Miss Rosevear, because the latter never gave 
her an opportunity of so doing. 

There are some women who never have a 
confidant ; who never lay bare the recesses of 
their hearts to the searching gaze of even the 
most sympathetic of their sex, and Eleanor 
Rosevear was one of them, 

If she craved love she said nothing 
about it, and if she loved she was equally 
silent, and only the vaguest guess could be 
made as the condition of her feelings; so, 
although Mrs. Pritchard would very much 
have liked to discuss Mr. Hughes with the 
heiress, she dared not uninvited make any 
allusion to the subject. 

But now she quite understands that Mr. 
Hughes is likewise to be kept in ignorance of 
their whereabouts, and she loyaly resolves 
that it shall not be her fault if nds their 
address. 





So she relieves her mind by a sentimental 
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“I think you had better leave Miss Trefys;, 
to me, and I don’t doubt that I shall be a}, 
to bring her to reason.”’ 

Then she also goes to her room, and’ th, 
heiress is alone. . 

Alone with her own heart, which is a reg. 
less, hungry organ, declining to be fed np, 
piles of gold, but clamorously demanding 
some more human food. 

But if Eleanor's heart is hungry her prii 
is great, and it is pride rather than gold thy 
drives her to the course she is now taking. 

The manner in which Mr. Hughes parte 
with her galled her to the quick, and his lette 
that was so civil, and, according to her read. 
ing, so cautious, roused her spirit to conquer 
this love for a man who always seemed ty 
assume a certain superiority over her. 

Not that anything he had ever said coulj 
lead her to this conclusion; but he had from 
the very first been so unwilling to become her 
admirer, he had held her at such a distance, and 
had received her expressions of gratitude with 
such cold reluctance, that he had annoyed 
while he had attracted her. And even, sinc 
that visit to Ipswich, which she will always 
remember, he has seemed to measure out his 
love in small doses, as though he still grudged 
to give it a Ae 

‘It will be better for both of us if he keeps 
his love, and if we never meet again,” she says 
to herself, sadly, but resolutely, before 5) 
closes her eyes that night. ‘‘ There are women, 
perhaps, who would be satisfied to accept him 
on his own terms, but I am not one of 
them!” ‘ 

Then she tries to banish her lover from her 
thoughts, and ends by falling asleep ani 
dreaming of him. 

The next morning, however, she is up be. 
times. 

So are the rest of her household. The ser. 
vants, with the exception of her maid, belong 
to the house, and all the trunks had been 

the previous night ; so there is really 
very little to do besides taking breakfast and 
walking to the railway station. 

In going to the station, which will not take 
more than five minutes, they will have to pass 
within view of Mr. Rowe's cottage. But 
Eleanor hopes he will not come out to speak 
with them ; and if he does she decides to tell 
him they are going to London, and that she 
has not the address of her new home, if he 
asks for it—which is, at the moment, perfectly 
true. 

Florry Trefusis comes down to breakfast 
looking less defiant and more sulky than on 
the previous night, for Mrs. Pritchard has 
been talking to her seriously, and she is re- 
signed, though not reconciled, to going to town 
without sending a line to the Count to inform 
him of her intention. , 

The widow has been prudent, yet plain. 
spoken, and she has not hesitated to point out 
to the impetuous girl the indelicacy — 
after # man who is avowedly in pursuit 0 
another lady. ; 

“You would make yourself the laughing- 
stock of others and an object of contempt to 
him!” concludes Mrs, Pritchard, severely. 
And after that Florry makes no further 
attemptat rebellion; butshe subsides goenily, 
she resents being controlled in any possible 
way, and she is secretly meditating taking 
apartments for herself and living alone, or 
going into a boarding-house, as she has heard 
of other girls doing. 

Her courage, however, is not quite equal to 
breaking away from Eleanor at the present 
moment, and likewise the state of her finances 
are not such as to justify her in making such 
a rash experiment. 

“If I could only sell a few pictures, or get 
papa to make me an allowance, I would live 
alone, and be influenced by nobody,” she 
meditates, miserably. 

And wok idea — to yd that ~ 
has not very wi in leaving 1 
father’s letter poe wars | and in coming 
away from his house without a word to the 





sigh, and then says,— 


servant she had left in charge. 
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making arrangem 

suddenly without first consult- 
. it would give her a more distinct 
hold upon her father, who would be bound to 
keep her at home or to make some provision 
for her elsewhere ; and it would likewise leave 
her free to try to cultivate a more tender tone 
of feeling between the Count di Talmino and 
_- was conscious that after all her 
efforts to win from him some sign of personal 
regard, the emotional Italian never lost an 
opportunity of vaunting his devotion to Miss 


ear. 
Ais being the case, she felt that it would be 
best for her to te herself from Eleanor, 
though it would by no means suit her purpose 
to drop her acquaintance. 3 
These thoughts were in her mind as she 
took her seat in the railway carriage, and 
looked disconsolately out of the window on to 


the almost empty platform. 
She had seen no one whom she knew, on 


her way to the station, and she observed that 
this likewise seemed to be the case with her 


companions. 

“Tt is very provoking not to be able to bid 
either of them ‘good-bye,’’’ she thought, 
angrily ; and though she\saw that Eleanor did 
not like her doing so, she half hung ont of the 
window, hoping till the last moment that 
someone whom she knew would come upon 
the platform before they started. 

In this she was partly gratified, for, just as 
the train was on the move, @ man sauntered 
on to the platform, making his way to the 
bookstall, and she at once recognised him as 
the Count di Talmino. 

He did not see her; he scarcely glanced at 
the train; and it was but too evident to her 
— that he had no intention of travelling 
y it. 

She waves her hand to him, but he does 
not notice it; again she waves her hand, and 
a newsboy, to whom the Count is speaking, 
directs his attention to the young lady, re. 
marking, ina tone of speculation,— 

“ T wonder if that’s for you?” 

Then the Count looks up quickly, recog- 
nises Miss Trefusis, though it is too late to 
speak to her, and just has time to raise his 
hat, before the train speeds along, and she is 
quickly lost to sight. 

Then Florry sinks down on her seat, satis- 
fied ; and Eleanor, who has been watching her, 
bites her lips with vexation. 

But the Count stands where the train had 
left him, and a — of something ap- 
— the trath flashes through his 
mind, 

He forgets all about the paper he had come 
to buy; he thinks only of the possibility that 
Eleanor may again have departed to some 
spot where he cannot find her, and he at 
once leaves the station and walks up to the 
White House. 

Here his suspicions are confirmed, and he 





























































darts off to the e in which Rowe has re- 
‘am Aa paper that he also might have dis- 






But Rowe is in hie sitting-room, eating his 
breakfast, and now and again putting a few 
touches upon a painting, for the principal 
figure in which the Conn had been his a 

on a © appearance of his 
visitor, and he says so frankly, though he adds 
& minute after, — 

. You are just the man I want; this arm 
isn’t quite right, and I haven’t caught the 
exact curl of your hair.”’ 

“Bother the curl of my hair,” is the re- 
Sponse. “They are gone, and I don't know 
where, but I mean to follow them.” 

‘ Who is gone?” asks Rowe, calmly. 

The Count explains, as well as his excite- 
ment will allow, then he repeats,— 

I mean to follow them at. once; will you 
80 with me?” 

















“No; why should I follow them ?”’ is the 
answer ; ‘‘they owe me nothing, and I have 
no right to interfere with their movements, 
tho I think they might have had the 
civility to say good-bye.” 
ut even as he spoke a note was brought to 
, written by Mrs. Pri enclosing a 
order as payment for the lesson he had 
ining that im. 







Miss Rosevear, and explain 
& business necessitated their leaving 
Dovervourt so rw) 

“Well, after this, can’t complain,” ob- 
served Rowe, though he was annoyed at re- 
ceiving the postal order, ‘‘ and I shall be sure 
to meet them again some day.” 

‘‘T shall see them again to-day !”’ exclaims 
the Italian, resolutely, ‘‘and I will not lose 
sight of Miss Rosevear until she is mine!’’ 

Whereupon Rowe laughs, and remarks 
quietly,— 

‘“*T think I know somebody who will prevent 
your doing that.” 


(To be continued, ) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘A younG woMAN wishes to see Mr. Vansit- 
tart,’’ said Thomas, the white- haired butler at 
the Gate-house. 

‘* It must be a mistake,” exclaimed Bernard, 
impatiently. ‘I don’t know anything about 
the women down here.” 

Sir Roger raised his head. 

“Take her into the gun-room, it might 
be [a message from Pera,” he added to his 
nephew. 

“Ah! I never thought of that,” and his 
dark face brightened. 

Lucy was standing at the diamoned-paned 
window, looking out into the old-fashioned 
pleasaunce, where Miss Clifford’s favourite 
flowers were blooming enclosed in stiff border. 
ings of box, with here and there a yew or a 
holly cut into some fantastic shape in the 
style loved by our forefathers. 

She turned round as Bernard came into the 
room, and gave an involuntary shiver as she 
caught slight of his pale, good-looking face 
with the jet-black hair and eyebrows. 

She could not account for it; but a feeling 
of repulsion and loathing came over her, which 
prevented her from ‘making a single step in 
advance. 

Bernard bowed, motioned her to a chair, and 
asked if he could do anything for her—as a 
matter of form. 

Lucy did not sit down, but remained where 
she was; only she turned her face towards 
him with a great eagerness in her eyes, and 
said, with a throb in her voice,— 

_ “TI want you to tell me where my husband 
is,” 

“Your husband!’’ in amazement. “I'm 
afraid I’ve not the honour of his acquaintance ; 
you must be joking.” 

She remembered Vyvyan’s words—" look 
him steadily in the face,”"—and fixed her eyes 
upon him, as she said quietly,— 

“You won’t say that when I tell you he 
went by the name of Anthony Graves!” 

Vansittart stepped back into the shadow so 
that she could not see that his cheeks were 
perfectly livid. But there was a pause before 
he answered, during which her heart beat 
suffocatingly fast. 

“Why did you come here?” he cried, 
harshly. ‘“‘ You’ve made #mistake : this is not 
a private-inquiry office or a police-station.”’ 

‘I know it isn’t,” firmly. ‘But you were 
the gentleman who wrote to my husband, 
asking him to come here at two o'clock, and 
he’s never been seen since.” 

“T never wrote—that I swear!’’ clutching 
the carved back of a prie-dieu chair as if to 
steady himself. 


A 





* I’ve got the letter /” 


He put his hand to his forehead as if to 
collect his thoughts; then raised his head 
with a vindictive look in his eyes. . 

_“‘I know who put you up to this; I saw 
him this afternoon hanging about the place.” 
“I don’t care about that, sir! You wrote 
the letter, asking my husband to come here, 
and all I want to know is this,” raising her 
voice in the agony of her appeal, ‘‘ what have 
you done with him?” : 

“Hush! don’t talk soloud. What have I 
done with a fishy little money-lender?”’ with 
@ harsh laugh. ‘ Do you think I’ve shut him 
up in a cupboard in order to screw some money 
out of him?” 

“No; but he might have had some reason 
to wish to go away, and you might have 
helped him. Oh! if you have,” clasping her 
hands, ‘for the love of Heaven tell me.” 

“T tell you I know nothing about him,” 
fiercely. ‘‘I transacted business with him 
every now and then—business more lucrative 
for him than myself. But that was in London, 
in a dirty little office in Fleet Street.” 

‘“* T’ve heard that the richest men have the 
dirtiest offices, and that it’s only the specula- 
tors with nothing to back them who aro al- 
ways spick and span,” her womanly pride 
making her speak up for her absent husband. 
‘* Bat that’s nothing todo with where he is 
now. He came down here from Birmingham 
that night, that I know; and your own letter 
shows it was you that asked him.’ 

As he stood before her his brain was work- 
ing hard, and when she stopped he said, in a 
low voice,— 

** How was that letter signed ?”’ 

ave your own initials, sir,’”’ defiantly, 

“Ah! I thought so. B. VY. stands for 
Bertram Vyvyan,” slowly, as he leant forward 
as if to impress the words more firmly on 
her mind. ‘The thing is as clear as day- 
light. Mr. Vyvyan was here that night, and 
intended to sleep here. But as he found me 
at the Gatehouse, and I might have inter- 
fered with his plans, he made a pretence of 
being obliged to be back to parade tho next 
morning, and rode off in the middle of the 
night.’’ 

“He wouldn’t have done that if he had 
expected my husband,” said Lucy, unwilling 
to have her first convictions shaken; “ and it 
seems natural that an officer should have to be 
back for parade.” 

“Very natural, only Mr. Vyvyan did not 
happen to go to Warburton at all. He wenf 
in quite a different direction down the road 
to Birmingham, where he was likely to meet 

our husband—where he did meet him, as I 

ow for a fact.” 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but how ‘did you know 
it?” 

“ Because he let it out to one of his brother- 
officers. He tried to call it back, but i 
wouldn’t do.” 

Lucy was silent for a minute lost in deep 
thought. 

‘If they did meet,” she said, slowly, ‘ there 
is no reason why my husband shouldn’t have 
come on here.” 

“There is no reason why he should,” 
quickly. “I didn’t want him, and he didn’t 
want me. His business was with Vyvyan, 
and they transacted it in the road. He has 
never been seen since, and Mr. Vyvyan is the 
only person who can tell you whether he is 
alive or dead.” 

Lucy covered her face with her hands and 
shuddered, still unconvinced. 

“And now, as my uncle is waiting for 
dinner, I'm afraid I cannot——”’ 

“For mercy’s sake tell me the truth!” her 
calmness forsaking her as she felt herself 
about to be abruptly dismissed. ‘“ Have you 
seen Anthony Graves since he left Birming- 
ham? ‘Tell me, as you have hopes of 
Heaven |!” : 4 

A mocking smile came about his pale lips. 

“There is no such — at all, my good 
woman; these are fables preached from the 





pulpit to keep us from doing what we want.” 
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“Lor, sir, if you say that,” she ex- | quickened her pace when she reached the| must do nothing in a a I wonder jt 
claime?, looking almost scared, “there's | high-banked lane, which led to-her cottage. | Lady Hargreave knows anythin about it?» 


nothing to keep you from telling me one lie 


after another.”’ 
“ Phere is. 
are generally found out. 


once fall upon me. 
is far safer.” 


“There must be a place of punishment, I 
know it, or what would become of the man 


who keeps my husband from me?” she said, 


earnestly, her voice quivering with intense 


feeling, “I couldn’t believe in the justice of 
God if that villain went unpunished.” 

Bernard pointed towards the door with a 
tremulous hand. 

Luty was going slowly towards it, when 
her eye was caught by the solemn-looking 
ruined towers, dark and dismal in the shadows 
with the setting sun behind. 

“That looks a dismal place where any 
crime might be hidden,” she said, speaking 
out her own thoughts involuntarily. 

He caught her by the shoulder, angrily, 

“Didn't I tell you that Sir Roger was 
waiting ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I won't keep 
you.” 

“And don't come back—mind that. I 
don’t mean any incivility,” correcting him- 
self, harriedly, “but I shan’t be here, and 
Sir Roger does not like to be disturbed.” 

‘“* Then I’m not to come, even if I can’t find 
Mr. Vyvyan ?” 

“Can't find him? There's no difficulty 
sbout that. He's at the cavalry barracks, 
Warburton. Any one will point] him ont to 
you. But stop a bit,” with his hand to his 
head asif he were growing bewildered. ‘You 
saw him to-day—he sent you here.” 

duacy started. 

‘‘ Not that kind gentleman on a beautiful 
chestnut ?” 

‘* Yes, of course he wason his-chestaut. He 
rode past here about five o'clock.” 

* Yes, that was about the time. Then it's 
no Us@ my going after him,” sadly. ‘He 
Would have told me straight out if he had 
knownanything. My boy fell into the water ; 
down the road, and he got off his horse, picked 
him up, and carried him all the way home, 
though he was dripping wet.” 

‘* Very considerate of him. A piece of luck 
whieh he didn’t deserve. Of course, if he 
wotted his ankles in saving your child, he 
couldn't have had the heart to hurt your 
husband!" 

‘“T.den’t believe the gentleman would have 
the heart to hurt a fly.” 

‘If the fly’s wings were lined with gold, I 
wouldn’t insure his life. Well, if you won't 
go to him, you must let the matter drop; 
he’s the only man that knows anything ”"— 
with a shrug of his shoulders at a woman's 
folly. 

Ehen he led her to the door, and went with 
her to the gate, stopping at the last moment 
to say, in @ carefully lowered voice: ‘‘ About 
that letter? Ithink I had better have a look 
ati, I'H come round and fetch it.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, sir, I've locked it 
up, by advice. Good evening.” with a digni- 
fied bend of her head, she walked away down 
the sunlit road, her heart weighed down by a 
new -oppression. 

The tale seemed plausible.enough; but as 
to suspecting a man who had saved her child, 
and looked down at him as kindly as any 
woman—it was impossible ! 

Mr. Vansittart was the man who knew 
something about her husband, she was sure 
of that; butshe was equally sure that she 
would never be able to screw anything out of 
him. There was a look in his face which 


made her shiver, and the whole place had | 


cast a troubled gloom on her, which she had 
nover felt before. Murder seemed to be lurk- 
ing im the shadows on every side, and all sorts 
of weird fancies came into her head, She 





Lies only last for a time, and 
If I lied to you 
about Mr. Vyvyan, for instance, you would go 
to him and ask him about that night, and if 
he told you he wasn’t here, suspicion would at 
In a case like this. truth 


' briers, set her 
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It was almost dark there, for the foliage of 
the trees was very thick, and the picturesque 
banks vere unusually high. 

A wandering hen, struggling through the 

Sieae beating fast, and a rabbit, 
scurrying across the path, sent a cold shiver 
down her back. She was thankfal when she 
came to the little homely garden, and unlatch- 
ing the door with gentle hand, found a kind 
neighbour sitting, with her knitting in her 
busy fingers, by the white bed where her child 
was sleeping. 

“* He’s bonny now,” Mrs. Jones said, with a 
cheerful smile; “ but dearie me, how bad you 
look! Sit ye down, and I'll put on the kettle, 
and make you a cup of tea.” 

Lucy shook her head, then utterly unnerved 
sat down on‘a chair, and began to cry. 





CHAPTER Xi. 


_ How did the whisper get abroad that Bertie 
Vyvyan, the handsome young Lancer, knew 
more than heliked toconfess-about the dis- 
appearance of Anthony Graves? No one con- 
fessed to having originated the report, yet the 
report spread from house to house. It was 
even said that he had writtena letter to decoy 
the money-lender to a secret meeting, after 
which he had never been seen by mortal 


eye. 

Mr. Le Mesurier took the trouble to walk 
out to Haughton House, just to say how 
sincerely he sympathised with his brother- 
officer about the awkward business ; and when 
Lady Haughton intimated that she had not 
an idea what he was talking about, he ex- 
plained the matter in detail. 

Nothing was. left out that could throw sus- 
picion on poor Vyvyan. His debts were by no 
means forgotten, for they were nécessary to 
prove a motive for cone, dmg safely out 
of the way ; and, net being large, were magni- 
fied te suit the oceasion.. 

Lady Haughton listened in dismay, drink- 
ing in the story with eager ears, for if any- 
thing could cure her daughter of her infatua- 
tion for the young sabaltern, surely this 
might. 

She was a proud woman, and very am- 
bitious, but there was no malice about her. 
She would not take delight in telling the ugly 
story to every one Fodor across, but she 
would have much in repeating it to 
Eva for her good. And yet she pitied her 
child from the bottom of her heart, and {hated 
Le Mesurier for helping to bring this sorrow 
upon her. 

It was a great escape, for certainly she had 
higher views for her daughter, and Vyvyan 
might have been a serious obstacle to their 
accomplishment, 

‘* Poor fellow, his career’s done for,” said 
Peter Le Mesurier, with an affected sigh. 
‘*Of course, socially he’s ruined, even if there 
is not sufficient evidence to justify an enquiry. 
Everybody’s house will be closed against him, 
and every girl will fight shy of him as a 
partner.” 

“Dear me, he is coming to-night,” said 
Lady Haughton, in alarm, “ You know it is 
our little dance, and of course I invited him 
with the rest.” 

“I should almost send him a little note to 
ask him to stay away. You could Bs it 
prettily, you know, and it would really be 
kisder in the erid.” 

‘No, Mr. Le Mesurier, that I could not 
do,” drawing herself,up. “I could never 
rhake up my mind to hit a man when he was 
down.” 


“No, no, certainly not,” in a gteat hurry, 


“T fancy so,” carelessly, knowing very wel] 
that he had told her the wholestory only 
theday before. “ But Lady Hargréave is no 
like you, Lady Haughton,” with a'stave smile, 
“ Instead of grasping the situation at a glance 
she is full of doubts and qualms ; and her niege 
by way of argument, flies into a’passion! Bat 
Iam trespassing on your time,’ ri8ingfrom his 
seat, and taking up his hat. “ Goed-bye til 
this evening. I hope you did‘ not’ misunder. 
stand my motive in coming here?” 

‘Not in the least. Iam much obliged to 
you, Mr. Le Mesurier ; ” and ‘he goes off, look. 
ing to right and left in hopes of catchings 
glimpse of Eva, and hugging himself with the 
thought that he has spoilt Vyvyan’s game in 
that direotion. 

But Mr, Le Mesuricr had studied women 
to little purpose, if he could imagine thats 
warm-hearted girl would give up her lover 
directly the shadow of misfortune threatened 
him, It was likely that she would cling to 
him all the closer, and love him all the better, 
anxious to prove her devotion through good 
reporé and ill. 

va Haughton stood before her moikher 
with pale cheeks and blazing eyes. 

*“ Turn the cold shoulder on him I can't, 
and I won't. Mother, you could not ask me 
to be so mean!” 

‘‘T don’t want‘you to do anything mean, 
“ You may,dance with him onee,jbnt not more, 
that I insist upon. No one shall couple my 
daughter’s name with that of a man who is 
under a cloud,” said Lady Haughton, with 
great decision. 

Eva clasped her hands tight together, her 

passionate & nearly bursting with rage 
and grief. 
“‘ That is the very reason why every friend 
should stand by him. It is only a fabrication 
of that wretched Mr. Le Mesurier’s. It isa 
slander from beginning to end—the vilest 
slander that was ever concocted by a jealous 
man. ” 


“Jealous, Eva! what do you mean?” 
looking up at her daughter in surprise. 
‘‘What I say—jealous. He.hates Mr. 
Vyvyan because he knows I like him a thot- 
sand times better than himself. I promise 
you one thing I won't speak to that man, or 
have anything to do with him, not if he 
bothers me the whole evening,” 

“I beg you won't do anything masked ; re- 
member it is very taste in. your own 
house,” and Lady Haughton sighed, 

Eva stood still, biting her full red, lips till 
the blood came. 

“Mr. Le Mesurier isn’t worth ® thought,” 
with an impatient toss of her head ; ‘but 
Bertie Vyvyan is so noble, so generous, 80 
different to other men,” a wonderful softness 
in her voice, “ Mother, you won't be unkind 
to him will you? If anyone ventures.to snub 
him,” with a swift change from. softness to 
anger, ‘‘I won’t answer for the comsequences. 
I shall be capable of anything—anything— 
so don’t try me to far!” 

“TI shall speak to your father, I feel quite 
ill with worry. I wish to Heaven’ I had 
never asked him. I wish we weren’t going to 
give a dance at all!” and\Lady Haughton 
almost n to-cry. ; , 

“You wouldn’t have liked to leave him 
out!” breathlessly. “ Iwould' disown you as & 
mother if you were capable of ‘stich @ thing. 
Pandering to the malice of a man who, if he 
got his deserts, would be kicked*out of the 
regiment. Oh; if I were a man, instead of & 
useless girl, I'd thrash hinr in thestreets of 
Warburton, and the more there: were ‘to look 
on, the better I should be-pleased.” é 
“ Hush, Eva! I won't have you talk like 





ashe saw that he had gone too far; ** but 
you would not allow Miss Haughton to dance 
with him ?’’ 

‘My daughter can take care of herself,” 
coldly, as she thought thé suggestion i 
nent. ‘If the story is not true, I. should be 
sorry if she hurt Mr, Vyvyan’s feelings. 


We ' 


that. Iam quite shocked to hear'you. Any- 
one might imagine this yo Mr. Vyvyan 
was either your cousin or your brother.” | 
“You think nothing of friendship!” her 
breast heaving. “ What isa cousin or a brother 
compared to a friend—a friend who under: 
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por h lati 
better than your own relations—a 
— ip would.do anything on earth to 
. | ahs 

gts Yoddre talking wildly,” with strong dis- 
approval in her voice. ‘‘ There is no question 
of that sort of friendship between our daugh- 
ter and a penniless subaltern in a fast regi- 
ment. Go to your room and lie down, or go 
walk in the garden—anything to calm 
yo" First tell’ me that yom don’t believe it. 
tell me that!’’ passionate 

treaty im her eyes. 
a Haughtom hesitated. 

“ What do I know? It may be a mistake— 
I can’t jad In a few days, pong some- 
Ly else will be taken up, and Mr. Vyvyan 
may be cleared.” — 

«Whether he is cleared or not, say you 
don’t believe if?” imperati 


ratively. 
“No, my dear; I. can't dothat; and I insist }- 
with diseretion.”’ 


upon your acting: 
Eva flounced out-of tie room. with her 


head in the air, and ffyi irs with 
rapid steps; locked her into her own room 
and burstinto-# passion of tears. 

And Pera—what.wasshe doing? She was 
not crying, heart was weighed: 
down with 


She had heardthe whole story with outward 
scorn and inward dismay, feeling as sure-of 
Vyvyan’s innocence as of her own, and yet 
suspecting thatit:might be hard to prove: it, 

The after the-dance at Haughton 
she ll caren to: the Gotshoun and 
seek out thiss woman: who was. said: to have 
got the latter writtem by Vyvyan to her hus- 
band. She félt sure that it would be in her 
cousin's hamdwriting, and not the other man’s. 
For Bernard, she had seen with her own eyes 
talking to a stranger at two o'clock, and he 


friend, and what shall we do to-night ?” 


likely to 





must have made an appointment beforehand, 
or else he would not have been likely, to be 
out in the garden so late. 

This she could not confide to her aunt, as it 
would seem like betraying Bernard; but she 


would compel the latter to say all he knew : 


| 


about Graves's:fate, or mention her own sus- | 


picions to the police—rather than the innocent 
should suffer. This was her duty. Even if 


she did notjcare for him a straw she: was | 


bound to.clear him. Everyone must see that, 
and it would be very sweet. to her tosave him, 
even if she only. saved him for another than 
herself. . 

After what Captain: Valentine had said a 
new hope had risen in her heart. For if Bertie 
could have thought.that she wag engaged to 
Bernard Vansittart, that would at once ac- 
count for his strange conduct ever since that 
night at. the Gatehonse.. Every now and then 
she could see-aJook in his eyes asif he 
to tell or to ask. her something, but kept it 
back for some reason she could not gness. 

Agitated with, conflicting. hopes: and: fears. 
she paced. up and.down the.room, wondering 

hat would’ happem that night. 

Of course he. would.be there; and if she 
saw anyone attempt to snub: him, or to cut 
him, she felt. ae if. she: would. be capable of 
confessing her. love for him. before the staring 
eyes of the whole company. 

Would sheever be.able to. exercise a. proper 
self-control, and.keep- herself from scandaliz- 
ing her aunt? She scarcely thought so, as‘she 
pictured the indignant surprise in Lady Har- 
greave’s eyes—the amazement in Captain 
Valentine’s. 

Lady Hargreave.she.loved.better than ever 
for the snub she gave to Peter Le Mesurier. 

_{‘ Mr, Vyyvyan,,” she said, quietly “is a 
friend’ of mine, and I will not believe one 
word against him, If I were his brother- 
Officer, for the sake of my comrade, as well as 
for the honour of the regiment, I would 
rather have cut my tongue out, than spread 
such a. slander abroad. You will exouse me, 
Mr. Le: Mesurier, but my carriage is at the 
door, and I don’t like to keep my horses 
waiting.” ; ; 


When ehe had politely turned’him out she — 





turned round to Pera, who was standing by 
with flushed cheeks, and quivering lips. 

“Child,” she said, laying her small white 
hand on the girl’s shoulder, “that young man 
is a sneak and a coward. That’s:why I shut 
him up; but you needn’t make the other into 
a hero, We will stand by him, of course; I 
should be ashamed to do anything else; but 
remember, Val, I can’t have him put into the 
cold, even for Mr. Vyvyan.” 

“Oh auntie, auntie!’ hiding her blushing 
oheeks on her aunt's neck, “‘he was my first 


“ We shall be very nice to him, but not too 
nice,” with a smile, and aslight misgiving in 
her heart. ‘‘ We must both be careful to.do 
nothing to make people talk.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Tur last person to-hear the: 
had spread like wildfire through 


and was-—causing a great sensation there, 
was Bertie Vyvyan himself. 









in such: forcible” terms: about it), that 


Mesurier had gomeabeut ever since; lite: 
everyone not to _ the subject). 
to Vyvyan. f 
He knew that trnth had been soingeniously }. 


mixed up with fiction in the story that: 
might be very hard to disproverit, and. na 
thing. but the most-patientinvestigation was: 


y to succeed. 

He = vo array = ae it om lis: own: 
responsibility ; but hetmew Vyvyan’ 
and highly sensitive r: better than any: 
other of his friends, and Heeféls sure;. ifthe 
story got to his cars, he would tliraw upliis 
commission at once ina rage, pack up~ Hit’ 
things, and go. 

“ Will you let -him go to Haughton?” asked | 
Major Prothero, raising one eye brow. 

‘Certainly. I wouldn't have him stay | 
away for anything.” 

“ But what if people cut him?” 

‘“Phey daren’t be so caddish; but if they 
are, they shall pay for it. Look here, Major, 





>| most, but to Eiva-itseemedilike half an hour, 
amdttook away all her presence-of mind. 

| Gaptain Valentine, however; did not lose 
Val had heard of it, and exppeased: himasif}’1 i : 








cheeks were deathly pale, and whilst she was 
smiling on her guests, and passing like a 
white butterfly from group to group, her eyes 
were for ever straying to the door. 

“T think we had better tell the band to 
strike up,’ suggested Lord Haughtcn, a tall 
slim man with dark moustaches and whiskers, 
and no hair on the top of his head. 

“Yes, we needn’t wait for anybody else. 
worm what makes Lady Hargreave so 
a r) ” 

“ Herethey are, mother,’ said Eva, and 
then there was a catch in her breath, and the 
pearl lace in the front of her low bodice rose 
andi fell tumultuously ; for close behind the 
two: ladies came C»>tain Valentine and Mr. 


bVyvyan ! 


The buzz of conversation ceased, as if by a 
oer gto signal, and a terrible silence 
i oe _ broken: by the tones. of. a waltz 

g'l. 


have lasted only two minutesat the 


ge tng to hear,— 
~ homege: was never paid to beauty 
Clifford;. yon’ve, struck them 


‘damb, 
“Ti feel two inches taller,” she laughed back 


at leimy, though her heart was sinking, 

—— Lady Haughton came “isrtard, 
fallowedi by her daughter, and as cordial greet- 
~y were exchan Pera felt that the crisis 
‘Had passed, and drew a deep breath of relief. 
Many couplés were already whirling round 


the reom. Val bent his fair head and 
‘“Witich are you going to give this to— 
Vyvyaror me?” 


Pera blushed at her own audacity. 
“To Mr. Vyvyan,;-though he hasn’t asked 
e ” 


Vyvyan started, as a thrill of joyful sur- 
prise ran through him. 

‘* You mean it?’”’ 

‘ Hesitate a moment, and I'll carry her off 
instead,’’ threatened Val. 


“we must make this our affair, for the honour Having no. secret understanding: with Pera, 


of the regiment. Any girl who refuses to 
dance:with. Vyvyan shan’t. have the name of 
a White, Lancer on her card. Don’t you think 
we might manage it?” 


he was puzzled, and stepped back, wondering 
if sho: were:playing his game or an indepen- 
dantione of her own. 

As Vyvyan, only too glad to get such a 


“We might, but it would be rather hard. prize, whirled her off inte the midstof the 


How could we tell?” 

‘‘T’ll keep an eye upon him, and pass the 
word round. Don’t you see we must do 
something strong, or else Vyvyan will be 
lost ?”’ thumping his fist on the table in his 
eagerness. 

“Yes; it’s a bad Iook-out.. What makes 
Le Mesurier so dead against him?” asked 
the Major, with a puzzled air. 

“Can't you guess?” with a slight smile 
curling the tips of his moustache, ‘ Both 
packs running the same fox.” 

“That accounts for it. _He’s downright 
vicious. 
it hadn’t been for him. 
idea about this letter?” 

“ T have an idea, but mum’s the word at 
present. Seriously, I can’t tell even you 
about it yet.” 

“ All right, let me know if there’s anything 
I can do,” and’ the Major went off for a talk 
with the Colonel. 

Lady Haughton’s drawing-room was bril- 
liantly lighted with myriads of wax candles-in 
the crystal chandeliers and the gilt candela- 
brasagainst the wall, which shed a most becom- 
ing light-on pretty faces and fair white necks, 
whilst. bright eyes shone and diamonds 
sparkled, and a busy hum of conversation 
sounded: like the buzz of swarm of bees. 
In:many. breasts there was a feeling of expec- 
tation different to the thrill of excitement 
which generally pervades the young at the 


beginning of a dance. 
Eva Haughton was behaving beautifully, 


I say, whats your 





her mother remarked, with pride; but her 


This would never have happened if; 


‘throng, he looked after them, not knowing 
' whether to be angry or pleased. F 
| Ifshe-had singled out Vyvyan simply ont 
‘of kindness of heart, in order to lend a hand 
in stifling the voice of slander, it was admir- 
|ably done; but if not—if she really liked him 
best—then he didn’t. approve of it atall. He 
' decided for his own satisfaction that. she was 
| not the sort of girl to ask a man to dance un- 
less with some supericr motive to excuse the 
boldness; and went his way serenely. 

He put his name down on Miss Haughton's 
card, and noticing that her manner was par- 
ticularly flurried, wondered if she were a 
| third in this secret game. He would back her 
to make a desperate move if anything of the 
kind were needed, even if her respected father 
stared the eyes out of his head, and her 
mother went, into hysterics, Therefore she 
was an ally he was glad to secure, and he 
began to think he had never admired her 
sufficiently. before. 

The way she drew up her soft white throat 
when Le Mesurier asked her for a dance was 
splendid, 

‘*My card is. fuall,”’ and the next. moment 
all the anger and coldness went out of her 
face as she handed it to Vyvyan. 

* © That's a confounded shame,” he muttered, 
quite losing his temper. 

“ Not at.all,” she said quietly. ‘' Of course 
I kept a few blanks for ray oldest friends.” 

“He hasn’t known you a.day longer than I 
have,” angrily. 

“ He has known me better, and been here 
much oftener.” 
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[LUCY WALKED AWAY DOWN THE SUNLIT ROAD, BER HEART WEIGHED DOWN BY A NEW OPPRESSION. ] 


And she sailed away proudly on Vyvyan’s 
arm, as if he were at least the commander-in- 
chief. 

Now there was a Miss Singleton, daughter 
of a Viscount, who had set up for a beauty so 
decidedly, that a great many people had been 
deluded into admiring her. She was proud 
of her family, of her aquiline nose, and her 
long slim waist; and she was accustomed to 
think that she was not a person to be trifled 
with. Therefore, when a man came up and 
asked her to dance, after the most dreadful 
things had been said about him, she drew up 
her long neck, which resembled that of a 
giraffe, and declined the honour without deign- 
ing to assign @ reason. 

Val was on the watch, he saw Bertie’s look 
of unfeigned astonishment as the blood rushed 
up into his face, and instantly a black cross 
was put against Miss Singleton’s name. 

That young lady was immensely surprised 
to find how all her military partners failed her. 
Not a single White Lancer came to ask the 
privilege of a dance except Mr. Le Mesurier, 
whom she always refused because he waltzed 
like an excited poker; and those who had 
already put their names down forgot to claim 
her. 

It was the same with one or two others, 
who found themselves wallflowers for the 
first time in their lives, and said that Lady 
Haughton’s ball was the very dullest they 
had ever known. Still, when they looked round 
the room, they could see that other people 
were enjoying themselves immensely, and 
most of the officers were dancing with 
spirit. Their faces grew longer, and their 
spirits went down to zero; whilst their brains 
were busy, trying to solve the problem of their 
own neglected charme. 

“Do you know,” said a bright-eyed girl, the 
daughter of the rector, who was having the 
supreme delight of a dance with Captain 
Valentine, ‘‘ Laura Singleton is nearly mad. 
She says you’ve entered into a conspiracy 





against her. Not one of you asks her to 
dance.”’ 

“Excuse me, Vyvyan did, and she refused 
him most insolently,” his face growing 
stern. 

* Ah !|—yes.” 

And the girl blushed—feeling awkward. 

‘‘ Tell her, with my compliments, that she 
who cuts the best fellow in ‘ ours,’ cuts us all; 
then perhaps she will be sorry. Now let us 

Oo on.” 
. As soon as the dance was over the rector's 
daughter hurried up to the dejected ones, and 
told them how ‘‘they had put their foot in 
it.” 

They were all indignant; but most of them 
were sorry, for the officers danced much better 
than the country gentlemen, who were more 
at home in the hunting-field than in a ball- 
room. Of course, if the story wasn’t true 
they had been very foolish ; for Mr. Vyvyan 
was so good-looking, and danced almost as 
well as Captain Valentine. 

‘Still I won’t be dictated to, as to whom 
I'm to have for a partner,” said Miss Single- 
ton, haughtily. 

“Oh, I've no pride,” laughed another; 
‘‘and I could almost go up to him, and ask 
him to dance.” 

‘* I feel inclined to kick myself to pieces,” 
said a third, though how she would have com- 
menced operations with her satin shoes no- 
body knew. 

“If I could only find my mother,” said a 


-fourth, ‘ I would get her to ask him to dine 


with us to-morrow, and then sweetly let out 
that my card was not full—I had made a 
mistake,”’ 

‘‘He would only laugh at you,” said Miss 
——s sourly, though she was inwardly 
resolved to make her peace with the Lancers 
as soon as possible. 

‘‘ Mother,” said Eva in a low, tremulous 
voice. ‘‘does not your heart bleed for him ? 





Look, how he's standing against the wall, with 
no one speaking to him ! a ; 

“He is not the only man who isn’t danc- 
ing. You are quite ridiculous on this sub- 
ject.”’ 
4 And Lady Haughton looked severe. 


‘He is ready to cut his throat—I see it in 


his face,” her voice throbbing with pity. 

“Then get him a partner for goodness 
sake,” said her mother impatiently. ‘‘ There 
are several girls sitting down.” 

“ That's the worst of it,"” said Eva, with a 
sigh, as she moved slowly across the room, a 
tempest in her heart, and her cheeks deadly 

1 


e. 
Phe had been forbidden to dance with him 
more than once, but she could talk to him— 
decoy him into the garden—let him see that if 
others shunned him, there was one girl ready 
to stand by him against the world. . 
There was danger in her dark eyes, which 
seemed to glow with hidden ger in her 
passionate heart— danger in her'reckless, head- 
strong will; and she scarcely answered the 
ple who spoke to her on her way, and, 
indeed, scarcely knew they were there A her 
whole soul being wrapt upin the conscious- 
ness that Bertie was there alone and neg- 
lected, and it was her mission to bring him 
comfort and joy! 


(To be continued. ) 








Tue true art of moral one is to yee 
extravagant tendencies by quickening those 
which are . Growth isa safer means 
of producing ony in character than re- 
pression. You cannot descend to the regions 
of the lower nature and wrestle with success 
there. You must go above, and fight evil 
inclinations, as Perseus fought the dragon 
that would have destroyed Snaromeds, on 
wings in the air, 
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[** ALLOW ME TO INTRODUCE YOU TO CAPTAIN L’ESTRANGE,’’ SAYS ARTHUR DESPARD.] 


NOVELEITE.] 


WHAT GOLD CANNOT BUY. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN UNWELCOME LETTER. 


Tue window is thrown wide open to admit 
the summer air, for the afternoon is intensely 
hot, and the occupants of the room, into 
which we introduce the reader, are desirous of 
taking advantage of the breeze, faint though 
it be, that occasionally stirs the gracefully- 
looped and delicately-made lace curtains. 

The sun glares down upon the little villa in 
Dean-street, Park-lane, and were it not for 
the blinds, the intense brightness of its rays 
would be almost unpleasant. As it is, it 
— the occupants of the room to feel very 


guid, 
Rac 3 are sitting near the balcony—that is 
lite y covered with flowers, and the air is 
filled with their pleasant perfume—a matron, 
= & young girl, who is sitting in a low 
ir 


She is very fair, as fair as a woman can be 
without being insipid, and her hair, fastened 
in & simple coil, is really golden, and would 
fetch an enormous price were she compelled 
to part with it. But fortunately for Irena, she 
18 rich as well as beautiful, and looks forward 
to a happy life without one wish ungratified. 

Irena’s mother, for such is the relation- 
thip between them, has some needlework in 
her hand, but more as an excuse for idleness 
than an J else, for she has never put her 
plump white hands to it all the afternoon. 

She is & very handsome lady, but it is 
evident that she hag never been quite so fair 
< her daughter, whose features would be ab- 

utely perfect were it not for their haughty, 
efiant expression, 
Bp. is proud by nature, and her mother 
done all in her power to make her haughty 
and imperious, But Mrs, Sutcliffe coul 





never succeed in making Irena arrogant, for 
no real lady is that, and the young girl isa 
perfect lady—there cannot be two opinions 
about that. 

A pleasant picture is; Irena, with her head 
framed as it were against the back of the 
chair, that is covered with dark blue silk of 
the richest texture. One white round arm is 
resting on the side of the chair, and her long 
curling lashes hide her expressive eyes. And 
when her lips part to draw in a breath of 
fresh air, it is with the enjoyment of one who 
is in perfect health. 

Yes, a very — picture Irena makes, and 
so Mrs. Sutcliffe thinks, as she gazes at her 
from time to time, with a look of motherly 
affection that is very touching. There is not 
a happier or healthier girl in all England than 
Irena, and so Mrs. Sutcliffe tells herself, 
with a thrill of exultation, for she cannot con- 
ceal from herself that she has done all in her 

er to make her daughter’s existence a 
right and happy one. 

‘‘Trena,”’ says Mrs. Sutcliffe, at length, 
meeting her daughter's clear blue eyes as 
— opens them. ‘Of what are you think- 
ing ” 

woe me Nl cries|Irena, with a very low 
i . “What put the idea in 
your head I was thinking?” 

“* You were so very quiet, my dear,’’ returns 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, as she takes up her needle- 
work, and then puts it down again ina most 
undecided way. 

“Quiet! Of course I am, mother,’ says 
Irena, languidly. ‘I can do nothing else but 
pant for breath thishot day. As for thinking, 
that is oa out of the question. I feel too 
deliciously lazy to think. Don’t you, mother?” 

“‘T am not quite so indolent as you, Irena,” 
declares Mrs. Sutcliffe, ili at her 
daughter. ‘‘That is if you are telling the 
truth, for Iam certainly uaded that you 
have been thinking dee y; Shall I tell you 
of whom you are thinking?” 





‘Indeed, mother,” says Irena, actually sit- 
ting bolt upright in her chair, “I was think- 
ing of no one in the the world, only enjoying 
the summer air, as my little King Charles’s 
terrier is enjoying it over there.” 

She points as she speaks to a well.kept dog, 
who is doing a luxurious doze on a rich 
fringed mat shat has been bought especially 
for his dogship. 

A tell-tale Slush comes into Irena’s face, 
as if to contradict her words, and she puis 
her shapely hands before her to conceal it 
from view. However, her mother’s quick 
loving eyes detect it. 

‘* Ah, Irena, you cannot hide your innocent 
thoughts from me,’’ she cries. “You are 
thinking of Lord Raymond. Do you think I 
have not? noticed your growing attachment to 
each other ? I am not,blind, you foolish Irena ! ’’ 

“No, mother, I cannot accuse you of, being 
blind,” saye Irena. ‘‘ You really see too much. 
I do not'care’anything about Lord Raymond.” 

‘IT will not listen to your denials,” cries 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, ‘‘and you are very stupid to 
wish to conceal your feelings from me. Of 
course, if you loved Lord Raymond, and he did 
not return your affections, then it would be 
natural and maidenly for you to hide your love ; 
but you have only to give him a little 
encouragement, and he will fall at your feet. 
He worships you.” 

‘‘ Really, mother, I have no desire to have 
Lord Raymond kneeling at my feet,” replies 
Irena, getting more and more uncomfortabl 
red and hot, and her bosom heaves as thou; 
she is pantingfor breath. ‘I wish you would 
talk about something else. Are not those new 
alabaster statuettes that you bought for the 
mantel piece very pretty,” 

**No, I'll not Pam. the subject, Irena,” 
says Mrs. Sutcliffe, little knowing the 7. 
ance she is causing her daughter. ‘I will 
of that which is nearest your heart.” 

“You do not know who is nearest my 
heart,” thinks Irena, but she is prudent 
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enough to keep this thought to herself. ‘I! 
might have told you everything if you had | 
only waited, but now I must not divulge my 
darling secret.” 

‘‘ Lord Raymond is very rich,’’ says Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, ‘‘ for his father was almost a miser, 
and thanks to that heis nearly the richest 
nobleman in England. Your #90 fortunes 










“ Do you wish me to na: 
just because he is: weal 


‘* Ne; Ewish you tom 
because, IL believe you’ 


Mra, Sateliffe, whilst 
herself; ; 
‘“Ther undeceive , anys: 


Trenm;:** Digna never 
therefor® ¢annot , ee 
wronging beth hing — if 
I were: poor i might: be t, 3 
as itis I camafford: to: remuimamold maid if 
<< mantibe soli 

es _ Irena, you y 1” cries 
Mrs, Sutcliffe, im hurt tones: “You and’ 
Lord Raymond have alivags:been‘on the most 
pleasant terms.” 


‘‘ Camneta, i herself. 
young — pleasant | 


to a memier of opposite: sex 
being ‘im lowe?”” and: thereris- i 


bouquet if itis the prettiest ?” asks Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, eagerly. 

“I will make that promise,” says Irena, 
after a moment’s hesitation, for some one of 
whom Mrs. Sutcliffe has never heard is going 
to send the flowers that she has said she 
ordered. Itis a grosadeceptionythinks Irena, 
and she blushes at ‘own duplicity, Love 
must be very wi the girl thinksj,since it 
makes one haves @ secret {ton @me’s own 


mother. She hai! mever hadi from 
Mrs, Sutcliffe. ad aoquainted 
with Gilbert: 


please: you.” ike 

|“ Itis the object of’ “ 
Please me by consemtiing tor marry Lord 

| or asked me yeti!” 

“But he will shortly’ = 

» Trena slowly closes im about to 

‘make some careless rej . comes 

‘tap at the door, and!adetimam-enters the 

room. He carries two beuquete;.and a letter 

) for’ liffe 


| © Migne is the best,” oniad Itene, triumph- 
pamtlyy. ‘The least but. the most 


Ire heantifali. Simplicity is what I like. Lord 
‘‘ Tiismyow have been fifirting with bouquet is tomelaborately formal 
Ra ” says: Mrs , se ~ f to mie;’” 


. 


‘* Trena, Tam surprised.” 


‘‘You are not more surprised than I am, | 


when you justnew told me thatil was in love 
with Lord: Raymond.” 

‘“‘ Why did yow blush so, then, just now?” 
asks Mrs. Sutcliffe, 

‘‘ The exertion of talking brought the colour 
to my face,” replied Irene, opemiigpan ivory 
fan exquisitely carved. 

‘* You absolutely blushed to the roots of your 
hair,”’ says Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘I say again, you 
cannot deceive me.” 

‘* Now, what good can we possibly do by 
getting hot and excited ?” cries Irena, holding 
her-fan before her face. ‘‘Can we not sus- 
pend this discussion until a cooler day? Does 
not the-mignonette smell beautiful ?”’ 

‘There is too much of it to please me,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, in a vexed tone. “ You must 
be serious'for onve. You are very foolish if 
you think you can play fast and loose with 
Lord Raymond. Take my advice, Irena, and 
don’t think that you can do what you like. If 
you treat him too distantly perhaps he will go 
from you, and then you will shed tears that 
will be-useless and vain. There are: many 
girls who would like to be Lord Raymond’s 
wife.” 

“*T shall never cry over Lord Raymond,” 
says'Irena. ‘You are only getting most ab- 
surdly amusing. I really wish he wonld 
marry some one, and then I shonid not be 
annoyed by him.” 

“You must admit that Lord Raymond is 
handsome.”’ 

‘*He has a noble heart,” admits Irena, 


‘and: is clever, too, for I read the speech he | 


made last night.” 

** You take interest enough in him to read 
his: speeches then,” says’ Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

Yes; D'like tolknow what is going on,” re- 
plies Irena; ‘ besides, I have # great‘admira- 
tion for Lord’ Raymond ; but only asa friend.”’ 

“When you go to Lady Roodwood’s ball 
to-night you will dance with Lord Ray- 
mrord,’’ 


“Ta all. probability, if he asks me;” says 
Irena, “for: he is the best waltzer T know; T 
shall be very sorry if he is not there.’’ 

“He will besure to be there,” observes Mrs; 
Suteliffe, feeling quite sure that Irena isacting 
with girlish perverseness ; ‘‘forT told’him that 
you would go to the ball, and‘in all probability 
he will’send you a bouqnet,”’ 

“T heve flowers enough,” seysIrena. “ He’ 
is giving himself'trouble for nothing: I have 
ordered myself # beuquet already, and I anr 
sure mine will be the’ prettiest,’ 


epening: Se letter, but she hears: witet Irenm 
“How beantifal these 


these delightful moss-roses: 
smell! ’* continues: Irena,.more to herself than 
to hermother. ‘I don’tlike Lord Raymond’s 
taste at all.’’ 

If Irena had not had her attention drawn 
by the flowers she would have noticed an 
alarming change in her mother’s appearance, 
for no sooner has she read the letter when her 
face turns terribly white, and she looks quite 
ten years older than she had looked a moment 
before. 

The letter.is,an extraordinary brief one,.bat 
Mrs. Sateliffe, fully understands: its ‘import. 
, It runs as follows :— 


“Dear Mrs. Surciirre,— 

“TI dare: say you. will. be surprised. to 
hear that I am in the possession of your secret. 
I know all. Expectran early visit.from yours 
‘ truly,—Ricwanp Repuayna.”’ 


‘* You must confess, mother!” cries Irema,. 
-excitedly, ‘‘ you cannot help: acknowledging 
that. Lord Raymond. is ont of the hunt. in 
‘selecting flowers, Now. you shall pick ont 

which you think the best, and, .I’ll wear it at, 
the ball. Iam sure that you. will bein accord: 
with me!” 

She holds out the flowers.as she speaks, one 
in each.hand. Mrs. Sutoliffe tries to.look at: 
them, but ‘she cannot dose, A deadly feeling 
is creeping over her; a mist-has- come. before 
her eyes. Her head swims. 

‘““Why, mother!.’”’ cries Irena. in alarm; 
‘‘ what can. be the; matter? ”’ 

‘+L am ill,—faint,” replies Mrs, Sutcliffe, in 
a hollow voice. ‘The heat cf the day is' too 
much fer me, I can hardly speak; .my 
sight has: quite gone for’ a moment ; lead; me 
to a chair.” 

Irena.. throws. down. the flowers: upon the 
floor, and. almost crushes them. under: her 
feet,.in her, anxiety to assiet her mother. She 
has been petted and spoilt, and is,dreadfully 
self- willed, but.she loves her. mother | dearly ; 
the anxious look that.bas come.into. those 
great: blue eyes shows that,clearly.. The rich, 
healthful, glowing colour.flies from. her. cheek, 

‘Mother! ” says.Irena, ing, beside. her 
mother’s chair, after she has led her to a seat, 
“T hope there.is no bad. newsin that letter? 
If so, let me share your trouble with you. I 
have never known sorrow, but I will be brave. 
Only let me share it with you!” 

«Tt is not the letter—no, not the letter!” 





** Will you promise to wear*Lord Raymond's 


says Mrs. Sutcliffe, crushing ‘it up-in her 


“T feel 
iti desometaingmagpns.* bers 
Mrs: Sutcliffe. « Di the ob; hislife to | dress. 


ee ag 


hand ; “‘ but the heat, the terrible heat ! Open 
the window, dear.” 

“The window is already opened,” says 
Irena, really frightened, for Mrs. Sutcliff, 

s and behaves so.strangely. 

“Ah! I quite forgot that!” cries Mrs, 
Suteliffe, and sheactually smiles, but it is such 
a ghastly smile that.Irena absolutely shivers, 
‘Quick, Trenwl a glass.of water—wine—any. 

to arouseme fronr this: growing faint. 
ness” 

Tren hastens'to do her mother's: bidding, 
and when she returns the letter is no longer 
in Mrs. Sutcliffels:-hand. While Irena’s back 
hasbeen turned! slie has comesaléd! it in her 





.. “Lauphetternow," says MrsexSabeliffe; after 
drinking the:water, but she neither looks nor 
if slie were really betters. Bvidently 
wishes: to: reassure Irena. 
“Mother!” cries Treua,. passionately, “ you 
‘are concealing somethin: from: me, is un- 
Kind and crush!!’’ a 
Trena sudiieniy stops herself, for ler con. 
science her;. She, too, las asecret 
that shee not.told her mother. Irena’s 
beausifal face wears a troubled’ expression. 
'& moment before-and the world had seemed 
bright and gorgeous. Now ail is changed, for 
she feel@that some mystery is. Hamging over 
them,gossibly some.great' cslamity, A tan. 
gible}.epen. trouble<Trera feels herself brave 
ensugibto fies; but: there is something in the 
r pIrena. feel. sadi and dis- 


‘tressfal. 
| “¥owxeally mustnottlink that the con. 


vtents:of the letter has been tlie canse of my 
iliness;’" owys Mrs. Sutcliffe; “I was: feeling 
unwell befénmits arrival. I neverswas able to 
bear hot weathier: The heat is quite oppress. 
ive; I am sure there will be a thunder. 
storm!” . 

‘‘T will stop at home with you, instead of 
'g6ing to the ball!” cries Irena. 

** No, no, Irena,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe. “I 
will not be so selfish to keep you away from 
the ball. It will be quite the grandest affair 
of the season!” 

‘*Do you think me such a buiéterfly that I 
cannot do without pleasure, even for one 
night?” asks Irena in glad tones, for she 
sees the colour is returning to her mother’s 
face. 

‘“‘T will go and lie down uniil dinner-time,” 
sa}s Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘If I am not well enough 
to get up again then, come to my room and 
show. yourself in your ball-dress. I.am sure 
it wil) become-you splendidly ! ”’ 

‘‘You. were never too unwell to think of 
me!" cries Irena, gratefully, as shekisses her 
mother’s cheek. 

‘Il am more determined than ever that. you 
shall marry Lord Raymond!" says: Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, and then she passes. through: the: door, 
leaving Irena, standing in the. middle of the 
room, the picture of surprise. 





CHAPTER. Il. 
GOLDEN MOMENTS « 


‘ Wao is that beautiful woman in the sea 
green dress?”” asks Captain Lestrange, 4 
dashing young officer in the Guards, indica 
ting the person ke meant, 

“Why, do you not know.?” replies the 
person addressed, in. tones that express the 
{greatest surprise. ‘T thought every one was 
yacquainted with Irena Sutcliffe!” ; 

“T have not that honour,” says Captain 
Lestrange, looking with admiring eyes-at the 
; graceful girl as she stands beside.a sparkling 
fountain, that. she.fancies render the: heat of 
the:ball less oppressive. ‘‘ Can you introduce 
us, Arthur?” 

‘‘ You, are like all the rest of us, Lestrange,’ 
says Arthur Despard, laughingly. ‘Irena 
seems to cast a spell over every-one. who sees 
-her... She. looks. unusually beautiful to 
jnight!”” Ri is 

“ That is.no answer. to my, question,” cries 





Captain Lestrange, leaning against one of the 
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marble columns that support the: baleony in 
which the band is playing. 

“«“ What question?” asks: Arthur Despard, 

icklys 
ae It i no use you putting on that innocent 
look; I am not deceived by it,” says Captain 
Lestrange. 
this Irena Sutcliffe, why don’t you sayso?”’ 

«Ah! you wish me to introduce you, old 
fellow,” says Arthur, in reluctant tones: 

« Of course Ido!” cries Captain Lestrange. 
« Come new,.Despard, don’t: be a dog in the 
manger! Make us:acquainted. She is the 
only girl I care for in the room!” 

“The fact is,’’ confesses Despard, ‘I wish 
for a dancemyself, and if I introduce a hand- 
some fellow like you, what chance can I 
have?” 


The contrast between the two men was very: 


great, and Captain Lestrange gives an amused 
smile as he glances towards a mirror in which 
their two figures are reflected. Captain 
Lestrange is shight and tall—so slight that 
most people would not give him credit for the 
strength and endurance he possesses, Arthur 
Despard is short and somewhat stout; and hes 
a pleasing though by no means handsome 


ace. 

‘‘ Well, as you refuse to.do me.such # slight 
favour, I must go and search out someone 
that will be more obliging;” says’ Captain 
Lestrange. “I have made up my mind’ to 
dance with Irena Sutcliffe to-night.” 

“Don’t be too sure; or you may be disap- 
pointed,” replies. Despard, with a provoking 
smile; at least Captain Lestrange thinks it 
provoking, for he is a vain man, and does 
not like to be told that-a girl would refuse to 
dance with him. He is fully i ’ with 
the idea that he is the handsomestman in the 


room, 

“Why should I be disappointed?” aske 
Captain Lestrange, with a lazy look at’ the 
young dancers. 

“ Because, in all probability; Lord Raymond 
will cut you out,” says Arthur. “ They are 
seen very often together lately, and there is a 
rumour going about that they will soon be 
engaged. But one hears so many of these 
rumours, and they more often than not turn 
out false.” 

“Tt would bea good. chance for her if she 
were to wed Lord Raymond,” remarks Cap- 
tain Lestrange, lowering his‘head in order to 
conceal his face from his friend; a dark 
shadow had come into it, for he had a great 
dislike to his lordship. 

“Irena Sutcliffe is not a designing girl,” 
replies Arthur’ Despard. ‘She would only 
aot hand where she could give her 

eart.” 

_ “My dearDespard,” says Captain Lestrange, 
in somewhat sneering tones, ‘‘ you must have 
a simple, trusting nature, if at twenty-six 
years of age you can still kelieve in a woman’s 
disinterestedness and sincerity. Mark my 
word, they are all the same—vain, giddy, and 
deceitful!” 

“They are what men make them,’’ returns 
the more: generous Arthur, “Come now, if 
you think so badly of Miss Irena, why do you 
want to be introduced to her ?’” 

‘I wish to pass the time,” says Captain 
Lestrange. “ And'when-I come to a bail, it 
is always my desire to dance with the most 
beautiful womam in the room. I cannot 
understand how vgly women have the auda- 
city to parade themselves in a ballroom.” 

“Or ugly men, like me!” cries Arthur, 
with a good-natured laugh, 

Captain Lestrange seems somewhat embar- 
tassed by this remark, for he makes no reply, 
but he takes Arthur by the arm, and leads him 
in Trena’s direction. 

, She is still standing by the fountain with a 

look of expectation on her face, when the two 

men step before her. ‘ 

es Allow me to introduce you to Captain 
estrange,” seys Arthur Despard, and soon 

the three are talking-gaily. 

The girl has’ read of some of Captain 

nge’s exploits in the late campaign in 


“If you won’t introduce me to: 





Egypt, and tells Him “so, and he is greatly 
flattered. 

“Those newspaper-fellows exaggerated 
things a great deal,” observes Captain Le- 
strange, with assumed indifference. 

But Irena is*too slitrp a girl’ to be at all 
taken in by this asstmption of carelessness, 
for she sees clearly enough, although he is a 
brave soldier, he is an insufferably conceited 
man, 

Toacertain extent Irena is amused with 
Captain Lestrange; for he can talk very well, 
and has seen a great deal of the world, and it 
is impossible for her not to admire his manly 
beauty. 

** Will you favour me with the next dance, 
Miss Sntcliffe? ’* says Captain Lestrange, not 
having the least doubt what the result will 
be. She may demur at first, but ultimately, 
he feels quite sure, she will allow him to lead 
her out. 

‘‘T am sorry to have to refuse you, Captain 
Lestrange,’ observes the girl, looking quietly 
round the room. And there is a told-you-so 
look on Despard’s face that quite annoys the 
gallant captain. 

“Tt will be a great disappointment to me if 
you don’t consent,” pleads Captain Lestrange. 
His voice is low and pleading, his eyes are 
fixed upon her with an expression of entreaty. 

*T am already engaged for this dance,” 
says Irena, frankly. ‘“‘Come, now, Captain 
Lestrange, you are not quite so disappointed 
as you say? There are plenty of nice girls 
in the room.” 

‘* But none so beautiful as you!’’ almost 
whispers the Captain, but not low enough to 
prevent Arthur Despard from overhearing 
his remark, and he cannot help thinking that 
his friend is*-very andacious, for he has only 
known Irena ten minutes at the most. 

“T see that you are just as much at home 
in a ball-room as onthe battlefield!” replies 
Irena, witha mocking laugh. ‘Go and flatter 
some other girl, who will be foolish enough to 
credit all you say.” 

** How very suspicious you are, Miss Sut- 
cliffe!’’ remarks Captain Lestrange, feeling 
more inclined to frown than smile. He is, 
however, too much of a man of the world to 
betray himself into a rude exhibition of his 
temper. 

“IT am not suspicious—only frank,” says 
Irena. ‘You had better be looking for a 
a Captain Lestrange, or you'll be too 

ate.” 

“Perhaps your partner will be too late,” 
suggests Captain Lestrange. ‘‘In that case, 
Miss Sutcliffe, may I hope ?” 

“Lord Raymond will not forget me,” ob- 
serves Irena, in confident tones. 

“ But if it should happen that Lord Ray- 
mond does not appear in time?” says Captain 
Lestrange. 

“ Then I will dance with you.” 

As Irena’s words fall wpon Captain Le- 
strange’s eager ear, he turns to Arthur with a 
smile of trinmph, which the girl is not slow 
to detect. She regrets having made any com- 
pact with Captain Lestrange, and waits with 
ill:concealed impatience for Lord Raymond. 
She will never forgive him, she thinks, if he 
were to put such a slight im ve her. In her 
eyes it wonld be an unpardonable sin for a 
gentleman to ask her to dance and then sud- 
denly disappear. How fervently she hopes 
that he will appear before the band commences 
to play, for she is anxious to show Captain 
Lestrange that Lord Raymond would think 
twice before neglecting her. 

Another minute passes, and Captain Le- 
strange and Irena are about to leave the 
sparkling fountain when Lord Raymond sud- 
denly appears upon the scene. The sight of 
Lord Raymond is as welcome to Irena as it 
disagreeable to Captain Lestrange. 

The look that Captain Lestrange gives 
Lord Raymond is full of the most intense 
dislike. Irena sees the look, and cannot mis- 
take. It is evident. to her that Captain Le. 
strange hates Lord Raymond. But why? 


'Trena is not one of those vain, foolish girls, 





who are ready to believe every flattering word 
that a man utters; if she had been one of 
those, she would have deceived herself into 
the belief that the look of malice that had 
come into Captain Lestrange’s face had been 
= there through jealousy and for love of 

er. 
Trena. thinks that. there must be much 
graver reasons for such an exhibition of utter 
loathing, and comes to the natural conclusion 
that Captain Lestrange has a long-standin 
grudge against Lord Raymond. But howha 
Lord Raymond offended him? Irena is quite 
sure that Captain Lestrange is the person 
who isin the wrong. She is perfectly certain 
that Lord Raymond would not intentionally 
offend any one, 

“You and Captain Lestrange have met 
before,” says Irena, as she walks away with 
Lord Raymond. 

“Very often,” replies Raymond, carelessly. 

‘* Often enough for you both to dislike and 
distrust each other!’’ remarks Irena, looking 
up earnestly at Lord Raymond. 

““What has put such a strange idea in your 
head, Miss Irena?” asks Lord Raymond, 
gazing anxiously at the young girl. 

‘** Because Captain Lestrange gave you such 
a malicious glance,” says Irena, after a 
moment's hesitation. ‘You must have ob- 
served it yourself, it was so unmistakable.” 

‘You are much more observant than Iam,” 
cries Lord Raymond. “I daresay Captain 
Lestrange was annoyed that I came and took 
you away.” 

There is no more time for speaking, for the 
dance commences, and Irena even quite forgets 
that there is such a person as Captain Le- 
strange in existence. 

Very frequently during the waltz Captain 
Lestrange’s eyes follow the slight figure in the 
sea-green dress with a reluctant admiration, 
for he is intensely angry with Irena, and would 
fain despise her if he could. 

** You see you have failed, as I told you you 
would,” says Arthur Despard, who, notwith- 
standing his good nature, cannot help enjoy- 
ing his friend’s discomfiture. ‘It is no use 
you thinking that you can win every woman’s 
heart, handsome as you are.”’ 

“I will bring her low for this,” replies 
Captain Lestrange. And at this moment 
Irena passes close to where he is standing. 
‘Do you see how happy and smiling she is 
now? But I will make that smiling face wet 
with tears! She is a born coqueite, and I 
will punish her as such women deserve to be 
punished !”’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Lestrange,’ says 
Arthur. ‘ You know very well that. you can- 
not do what you say. She is nearly engaged 
to Lord Raymond, and it is not likely that 
she would allow herself to fail in love with 
you.” 

“T will win her love yet,” says Captain 
Lestrange; and then he adds vindictively, 
“and when I have won it I will trample it 
under foot!” 

“Why, how spiteful you are!l’’ says 
Arthur Despard, in surprise. “I think it will 
be my duty to warn her against you. Why 
should you be angry with the girl because 
she would not dance with you when she had 
promised herself to another person. al- 
ready ?” 

“It was the way she did it,” replies Cap- 
tain Lestrange. ‘‘ Look how she is leaning her 
head. on Lord Raymond’s ehoulder! I 
wonder she does that in a crewded rcom.”” 


‘Tn all probability the waltz is making her 
a little giddy,” says Arthur; aud then he adds, 
mischievously, ‘Do not Irena Sutcliffe and 
Lord Raymond make a handsome couple? 
How happy they both look! ”’ 

“Their happiness shall not be for long!” 


cries. Captain Lestrange. “I have a long- 
standing grudge against Lord Raymond, and 
now I will try to foil him in the most 
darling wish of his life.” 

“ Have you been drinking, Lestrange?” 
asks Arthur Despard, looking at his friend in | 
the greatest surprise. 
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“Drinking!” says Captain Lestrange, 
** you ought to know me better than that.” 

“If Idid not think it impossible for you 
to injure Lord Raymond I [should certain] 
warn him,” observes Arthur, sorry to fin 
that Captain Les is not such a nice 
fellow as he thought him. 

“‘Lord Raymond would only laugh at a 
if you were to do that,” says Captain - 
trange, defiantly. “‘ Take my advice, Arthur, 
and never interfere with other people’s affairs. 
If you do be only get into trouble.” 

Arthur pease is greatly annoyed with 
his friend, and as he does not wish to quarrel 
walks away to the refreshment-room, leaving 
Captain Lestrange still gazing ‘at the dancers, 
or rather at Irena. 

The girl has certainly cast a strange spell 
over Captain Lestrange, and he cannot help 
acknowledging to himself that she has made 
more impression upon him than any other 
woman. Until now he had regarded women 
as mere playthings to pass an idle hour with 
when there is nothing better to do, but now 
he felt that if Irena would let him he would 
love her very dearly. She is really the most 
beautiful woman he has ever seen, although 
he has travelled in many countries and seen 
many beauties. 

It must be confessed that there are not 
many very pretty girls in the ball-room, and 
consequently the comparison with them 
seem to heighten her beauty. The merely 
pretty girls who are present are quite 
dwarfed by her superior loveliness, and many 
a female heart beats with impotent rage at the 
attention she is attracting. 

Irena is not at all a conceited girl, but she 
would not be a real flesh and blood woman if 
she did not notice, and were not gratified at 
the general attention she is attracting. She 
is an exquisite dancer, her movements are 
the perfect poetry of motion, and she dances 
with such unconscious care and inimitable 
grace. Her eyes are the brightest in the 
room, her complexion the clearest, her lips 
the reddest, and her swan-like neck [the 
whitest. 

At length the dance comes to an end, all 
too quickly, Irena thinks, and leaning on Lord 
Raymond's arm she walks towards the con- 
servatory, passing close to where Captain 
Lestrange is standing. The lively music 
seems to be still in Irena’s ears, although it 
has died away, and there is a flush on her 
face that heightens her beauty. 

He sees her for a moment, and then she 

asses from his gaze as she, still clinging to 

ord Raymond’s arm, enters the conserva- 


ory. 

‘Shall I follow them, shall I listen to all 
they say?” mutters Captain Lestrange. 
‘* But that would be foolish indeed. I should 
only be treated to lot of insipid love-making. 
No, I'll remain where I am.” 

So he steps in the ball-room, making up his 
mind to dance next time for appearance’s 
sake. He goes up at random to the first girl 
he sees,;who has been greatly neglected all 
the evening, and asks permission to be her 
partner. 

“Oh, certainly,” says the young lady, 
brightening up wonderfully at the chance of 
having met a dsome partner. In fact, her 
eyes had been upon him all the evening, and 

e had wished so devoutedly that he would 
take her out. So by a mere accident Miss 
Robinson is made happy for the evening. 

Meanwhile, Lord Raymond and Irena Snut- 
cliffe have seated themselves on a bench in the 
snuggest and moat isolated part of the con- 
servatory, near the door that leads on to the 
smooth-cut lawn. The breeze that comes 
stealing wiea , door is very 
pleasant, and can merry laughter 
outside. 

“ You seemed bP the waltz im. 
mensely,”’ says Lord Raymond, trying to take 
Beawe hand in _ but she will not let him 

0 80, greatly to his annoyance. 

“lam passionately fond of music and of 
dancing!" cries Irena. 


t 





‘I thought so,” says Lord Raymond, “ or 
you would not dance so well. Do you know 
you are the best dancer and the most beautiful 
woman in the room?” 

YI i nn 
says as 8 en 
beck. She is rather inolined to be indolent at 
that moment, the dancing having made her 
both tired and hot. 

‘‘Outdo Captain Lestrange?’’ cried Lord 
Raymond, in a puzzled voice. 

‘In flattery,’”’ says Irena, trying to button 
her glove, and this is Lord Raymond's oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Allow me?” he says eagerly, so eagerly 
that Irena is quite amused, 

‘You can make yourself useful if you like,”’ 
says Irena, holding out her little well-gloved 
hand. It is at this moment that a head appears 
at the open doorway and a man looks in. 
There is a jealous look on his face, and his 
eyes flash angrily. 

‘“‘T have more right to be beside Irena than 
you have, Lord Raymond,” he mutters between 
anne teeth, ‘‘ seeing that I am engaged 
to her.” 

They did not hear his words, and were quite 
unconscious of his presence. Indeed, they 
have no idea that any one is near them. Irena 
is not in love with Raymond, but Raymond is 
in love with Irena. Nevertheless, it is a de- 
licious moment for them both, and a moment 
of much rage for the onlooker. He feels in- 
clined to {enter the conservatory to make his 
presence known, but he conquers his desire by 
a great effort, and remains where he is. 

Lord Raymond takes a long time buttoning 
the glove, an unnecessary long time the on- 
looker thinks, but at length Irena shows signs 
of impatience, and the button is fastened. 

‘‘Thank you, Lord Raymond,” says Irena, 
with one her sweetest smiles; ‘“‘ but don’t 
you think you are just a little clumsy ?” 

“Tam id I never appear to best advan- 
tage when I am with you, Miss Irena,’ ob- 
serves Lord Raymond. ‘Men in love never 
do. ” 


“Don’t you think it would be better if we 
were to return to the ball room?” says Irena. 

‘* I myself prefer to be here alone with you,” 
cried Lord Raymond, eagerly. ‘One cannot 
say @ word in that crowded room for fear of 
being overheard.” 

The man at the door flashes hotly and with- 
draws his head, but only for a minute. He 
feels conscious that he is acting meanly for 
the first time in his life, but he cannot help 
himself. He would be more than human if 
he could resist such a temptation when all his 
future happiness depends on the answer that 
Irena will make to Lord Raymond. Some. 
thing tells the listener that the nobleman is 
about to ask Irena to give him her hand in 
marriage. False or true—will she be false or 
true? That is the question that Gilbert 
Westwood asks himself. He cannot disguise, 
he cannot conceal from himself if he would, 
that it is a supreme moment of temptation 
for Irena. 

To be the wife of Lord Raymond is an 
honour that any gifl might be proud of. Will 
the temptation too great, or will she be 
faithful to her poor but honourable lover ? 
SOO quaeiien, (ah GENS AGS Sages See 
soon be solved. 





—y 


But the reply Irena makes somewhat re. 
assures Gilbert, and he breathes more freely, 
and he feels indignant with himself for having 
doubted her, even for one brief moment. She 
is as true as she is beautiful, and he can never 
sufficiently blame himself for his unmanly 
distrust of one who has ever proved herseif 
to be above suspicion. 

“I think I can guess what you sre going to 
say,” says Irena, tg 

** You know, then, that I am going to ask you 
to be my wife?” cries Lord Raymond. “Oh, 
ire. sweet and dearest Irena, may I dare to 

ope ” . 

“Lord Raymond,” says Irena, and there is 
both sympathy and pain in her voice. “] 
can never—never be your wife. I feel all the 
more pain, all the more sorrow, all the more 
distress, for I cannot conceal from myself that 
I have encouraged you to hope when I should 
have taken care to let you see how impossible it 
was for me to become your wife.” 

Irena’s answer is, indeed, a terrible . revela- 
tion to Lord Raymond, who has set his heart 
upon winning her for his wife. For quite a 
minute he sits with his head buried in his 
hands, and when he does speak his voice 
sounds so 7 and hoarse that Irena is 
quite ag ed; but he utters not a word of 
rep . 

‘Do not blame yourself, but rather my 
presumption,” says Lord Raymond. 

Irena is about to make some reply, when she 
catches the eye of Gilbert Westwood listening 
at the door. She is angry and annoyed at 
seeing Gilbert in such a humiliating position, 
for a humiliating position she considers it, to 
find theman whom she deems the souljof honour 
to be covennens. She has discovered him, 
but as yet Lord Raymond is ignorant of his 

resence, and she would not have him know 
or worlds that all the endearing words he 
had uttered had been overheard by a third 


‘* We can always be friends,” says Irena, in 
a gentle voice, ‘can we not, Lord Ray- 
mond?” 

The word friend sounds very cold and 
formal to poor Lord Raymond, but he will 
have to be satisfied with it since Irena had 
told him so. 

** Yes, we can always be friends,” says Lord 
Raymond, “unless, unless,”” he adds, .“‘ you 
will alter your mind. I would wait, oh! so 
potenty. if yor would only hold out some 

ope for me.” 

“It would be cruel of me to deceive you,” 
cries Irena, rather impatiently, as women are 
to lovers who are not loved again. ‘ Unless 
you promise me not to renew the subject, we 
cannot ever be friends.” 

“I will never annoy you with my hopeless 
love again, Miss Irena,” declares Lord Ray- 
mond. ‘May I leave.you for one moment? 
I feel ill and upset. A glass of water will 
bring me to myself. -I have, indeed, to-night 
received a fatal blow.” 

** Yes, yes! 1 will excuse you,” says Irena, 


ly. 

7 Raymond hurries away, and hardly 
has he disappeared when Gilbert Westwood 
enters the conservatory and stands before 
Irena. eyes poy yar of those who 
have been invited to the ball, for he wears ap 

i frock coat. ' 

“Trena, my darling, my own!” he cries, 
taking her hand in his and pressing it ardently. 
“How fortunate I am to be your t 
lover. You are the truest girl in the wide 


world.” _ 
ot withdrawing 

her hand. But he will not release it. 7 
“ Well, dearest ?” cries Gilbert. ‘ What is 
Oo aekee!, FO ESS ees Sagas 





“T never th that you were mean before 
to- a,” 
“ 1" says Westwood, in hart 


tones. “I do not anderstand you. 
* Yes, mean |" persists Irena, and she looks 
at him with indignant eyes; but there is love 


> = o-— «+. ee a aS 
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as well as indignation in their blue depths. 
“ Yes, is it not mean, is it not contemptible, 
to listen at doors?” : 

“To tell you the truth, I felt contemptible 
when I did it,” admits Gilbert, with a comical 
look ; and the girl is obliged to smile, in spite 
of herself. 

«“ Then why did you do it?” she asks. 

“‘T could not help myself,” returns Gilbert 
Westwood, taking the seat beside Irena that 
Lord Raymond had just vacated. “I hap- 

ned to look through that door, and when I 
heard Lord Raymond's voice, and saw how 
lovingly he looked at you, I thought that it 
was all over with me; but I found that my 
dear, brave-hearted girl was as true as steel.” 

He draws her closer towards him as he 
speaks, and kisses her, after a faint—a very 
faint—resistance. 

_ “But how did you happen to be here, you 
ridiculous fellow ?” says Irena, who is full of 
feminine curiosity. 

“AsI could not get an invitation to the 
ball,” says Gilbert, ‘‘I made up my mind to 
see you in the grounds, so I just got a friend 
to lend me his , and got into the park.” 

“Then you are a trespasser!” cries Irena, 
in dismay. ‘* You are very foolish, Gilbert, 
to place yourself and me in such an awkward 

If you are caught, what excuse can 
you make?” 

“T’m hanged if I know!” returns Gilbert 
Westwood. ‘‘ They can't do anything but 
turn me out!” 

“ They — give you in charge of the 
police,” says Irena. ‘“‘ Hush! hush!” wring- 
ing her hands in terror, ‘‘ here is someone 
coming! I do believe it is Lord Raymond! 
What is to be done?”’ 

‘‘T will conceal myself behind these plants!” 
cries Gilbert Westwood. ‘Be more calm, 
more collected, or Lord Raymond will sus- 
pect that there is a screw loose somewhere.” 

Hardly has Gilbert concealed himself 
behind the bushes when Captain Lestrange 
comes slowly into view. 

“Miss Sutcliffe—all alone!’’ he says, in 
assumed surprise. ‘‘Do you know that you 
have lost such a beautiful galop? You must 
be just a trifle dull here.” 

“T came here because it was cool and 
quiet,” replies Irena,’rising ; ‘‘ but I think I’ll 
return to the ball-room now.” 

“Perhaps I have disturbed you,” says the 
Captain politely ; ‘if so, I will leave you.” 

“No, you have not disturbed me,” replies 
Trena, in some agitation, for she is tly 
afraid that the Captain will catch sight of 
Gilbert, for the foolish fellow has not properl 
concealed himself, and has actually cough 
once, 

“May I hope, Miss Sutcliffe, that I shall 
be more successful in this, my second attempt, 
to win you as my partner?” says Captain 
Lestrange. ‘If you are not bound to anyone 
=~ will you dance with me?”’ 

“ Yes, yes!” says Irena, eagerly—so eagerly 
that the vain Captain is flattered. “I will 
be most happy to dance with you. Come, 
come! or we shall be too late t’’ 

When Lord Raymond returns to the con- 
servatory he finds that Irena has quitted it, 
and goes into the vo Ng in search of her, 

with Captain Lestrange. 

“TI see now = A Irena has refused me,’’ 
mutters Lord Raymond, with a . “ What 





mond had had the opportunity on the previous 
night he would ask Irena to be his wife; she 
wishes that she could be as equally certain of 
the girl’s answer to the proposal. She tells 
herself that Irena must be mad if she has re- 
fused such a splendid chance. If she had 
another lover Mrs. Sutcliffe might understand 
her a little better, but as far as the mother 
knows her daughter is quite heart free. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe never dreams that Irena has 
a secret from her, although she has a secret 
from Irena. 

The poor lady looks very worn and pale, 
and is in the most anxious state of mind, and 
can do very little justice to her breakfast. 

The sun is shining brightly into the com- 
fortable, well-furnished, and luxurious room, 
and falling on the woman’s tired face makes 
it appear very haggard. There is nothing that 
shows up an old or haggard face like the piti- 
less light of the summer sunshine. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe has been very careless in 
dressing herself this particular morning, and 
altogether she looks very unwell indeed. The 
servants notice this strange disregard to her 
appearance, and talk about it; for Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe is usually so careful of herself. 

‘** Fool that I must have been!” thinks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. ‘Here have I been deceiving my- 
self into the belief that I alone possessed the 
knowledge of that secret; it is my secret no 
longer, seeing that Richard Redmayne knows 
it too. But how much does he know? That 
is the thing that I must find out, and quickly 
too, for then I shall be able to tell whether to 
defy him, or ask mercy at hishands. Rather 
than ask a favour of such a man as Redmayne 
I would gladly give up everything; but then 
I have Irena to consider—beautiful Irena! 
Whatever wrong I have committed it is for 
her sake!” 

She is still thinking deeply when the servant 
enters the room to clear away, thinking so 
intently that the woman is deceived into the 
belief that her mistress is sleeping. She is 
still thinking when’ the clock on;the green 
marble mantelshelf strikes twelve, and at 
that same moment there comes a ring at the 
bell. A violent ring it is, and Mrs. Sutcliffe 
casts an apprehensive look towards the door. 
Instinct at once tells her the hand that pulled 
the bell. 

It is the hand of Richard Redmayne! 
Richard Redmayne!—how she hates the 
name! 

She rises from the couch, and advances to- 
wards the door with trembling limbs. 

The door slowly opens, and the servant 
announces the dreaded name. 

‘Show him up,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, in 
firm, commanding voice—so firm, so com- 
manding that she is astonished at herself. 

Half a moment elapses, and then Richard 
Redmayne enters the room, hat in hand. He 
is very humble and cringing before the ser- 
vants, but when the door closes, when he and 
the lady of the house are alone, his manner 
changes. He is rough in speech and manner 
—almost insolent, in fact. 

‘*I suppose, Mrs. Sutcliffe, you were rather 
astonished to receive that letter from me?” 
says Richard, as he seats himself in a com- 
fortable little chair—Irena’s own chair—and 
throws his hat and stick upon the ground. 

** Before I answer that question, please to 
move from that chair,’’ es Mrs. Sut- 

iffe, in the calmest voice imaginable. He 
sees that he has a very clear-headed person to 
deal with, and feels uncomfortable. 

‘* What harm was I doing in that chair?” 
he asks angrily, but, nevertheless, he gets into 


another. 
“That fragile bit of furniture was never 
made for a +, clamsy, heavy fellow like 
rs. Sutcliffe , a8 she folds 
han . “Itisa 
to me that it did 
; besides, my 
to see you in 





Redmayne, looking admiringly round the 
room, 

‘*You are very condescending, Mr. Red- 
mayne,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, with a mocking 
laugh—a laugh that nettles Richard, and 
brings the thick, hot blood into his face. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe is acting a part. She 

wishes to put Richard Redmayne out of 
temper, in order to find out, if possible, how 
much of her secret he knows. It is evident to 
her that she is succeeding in making him very 
angry. 
‘I did not come here to be brow-beaten,”’ 
says Richard Redmayne. ‘‘And you had 
better be careful, for it is in my power to 
crush you as easily as I can crush an eggshell 
in my hand.” 

** What did you come here for, then?” asks 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘*To come to some arrangement,” replies 
Richard, doggedly. 

‘* An arrangement about what?” asks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, meeting Richard’s glance somewhat 
defiantly. ‘If you would speak more clearly 
I might understand your meaning. How can 
I, if inclined, come to an arrangement if you 
will not explain your meaning ?”’ 

niet ig || — myself as clearly asI can,” 
replies Redmayne, perceiving that there is 
some common sense in what Mrs. Sutcliffe 
says. He looks at her with some admiration, 
with the admiration that a person feels for one 
who has a higher intellect than themselves. 

“Thank you!” is all the reply that Mrs. 
Sutcliffe makes, as she settles herself in a 
comfortable position to listen. She is sitting 
in the darkest corner of the room, for she has 
no desire that he shall see how haggard she 
is. 

‘Well, then, Mrs. Sutcliffe,” says Richard, 
speaking very slowly, in order to be the more 
impressive, ‘‘I am possessed of a secret that 
is valuable to you, and I have a proposal to 
make that will suit us all.’ 

‘*Now tell me this wonderful secret,’’ says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘* Well then, I know very well that neither 
you nor your daughter have a ‘right to the 
riches you enjoy,” cries Richard Redmayne. 
“‘Thave the power to sweep everything you 
have in'the world away from you, and can leave 
you both rs.” 

Mrs. Sutcliffe sees that Richard knows 
everything, that it is no use for her to be 
defiant any longer, for the man holds all the 
trump cards in his hand. 

He is making an idle boast when he declares 
that he has it in his power to turn them from 
the house; he is but telling the truth when he 
declares that a word from him will make them 


rs, 
ichard Redmayne reads his triumph in the 
woman’s face,and so he takes advantage of 
his position to grow more insolent. 
“Ah, you are humble enough now,” says 
Richard, rising from his chair, and stooping 


over the unhappy woman. “ You can becivil 
and accomodating enough when you see that 
I can make you change that rich silk dress 
for a bundle of rags. Fancy the proud, the 
haughty Mrs. Sutcliffe coming down so low as 
to beg her bread! And that is what you will 
have to do if, youdo not come to terms with 
me.” 

oad roe are 2 say bpd sath 

“T think they ightly stagger you,” 
says Richard, hesitatingly. 

‘Let me know your terms at once,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe quietly, “ your presence here is 
hateful to me.” 

‘“‘ If you consent to my terms you will see a 
great of me,” cries Ri , with a low 
chuckle, “ or else you will see very little of 


your daughter.” 

“ Redmayne, you will drive me 
mad,” says Mrs, Sutcliffe. “gn Heaven's 
name, let me know your ? 

“ Well, then, if you for my silence, I 


daughter," Richard 
= see ie 
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enough to keep this thought to hersélf. “I 
might have told you everything if you had 
only waited, but now I must not divalge my 
darling secret.” 


‘‘ Lord Raymond is very rich,” says Mrs, 


Sutcliffe, ‘‘ for his father was almosta miser, 
and thanks to that he is nearly the richest 
nobleman in England. Yours¢wo fortunes 
comhined will be something enozmous.” 


‘‘Do you wish me to marry Lerd Raymond 
just ba ary he is bs x ena. 
‘‘ Have I not enough money % 

Raymond 


“ No; Iwish you to mary 
becanse I believe you love him,” replies 
Mrs, Suteliffe, whilet Irena begins to fan 
henselé - 

“Phen undeceive mother,” says 
Trena; “Lean never ond, and 
therefore: eannot 
wronging beth him 
I were 


as ibia. eh Fa ng a 
I think fin” 4 
“Surely, Irena, you mustbejolting |” wien } 


Lord Raymond have always been on the most 


pleasant terms.” 
to a namie of opposite sex without 


bei ” and there i in 
being Seem is indignation 
+ have been with Lord 


, severely, 


*‘ Trena, Tam 


“You are not more surprised than I am, . 


vee told me-tha#I was in love 
with Raymond.” 

“‘ Why did you blush so, then, just now ?” 
asks Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘* The exertion of talking b ht the colour 
to my face,” replied Irene, o an ivory 
fan exquisitely carved. 

‘** You absolutely blushed to the roots of your 
hair,’’ says Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘I say again, you 
cannot deceive me.” 

‘* Now, what good can we possibly do by 
getting hot and excited?” cries Irena, holding 
her fan’ before her face. ‘‘Can we not sus- 
pend this discussion until a cooler day? Does 
not the mignonette smell beautiful ?”’ 

“There is toomuchof it to please me,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, ina vexed tone. ‘ You must 
be-sorions for once. You are very foolish if 
you'think you can play fast.and loose with 
lord: Raymond. Take my advice, Irena, and 
don't think that you can do what you like. If 
you treat him too distantly perhaps he will go 
from you, and then you will shed tears that 
will be useless and vain. There are many 
= who would like to be Lord Raymond's 
wife,” 

“T shall never cry over Lord Raymond,” 
says Irena. ‘ You are only getting most ab- 
surdly amusing. I really wish he wonld 
marry some one, and then I should’ not be 
annoyed by him.” 

“You must admit that Lord Raymond is 
handsome.”’ 

‘He has aw noble heart,” admits Irena, 
‘‘and igolever, too, for I read the speech he 
made last night.” 

“ You take interest:enough in him to read 
his. speeches then,’’ says Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘* Yes, I like toknow what is: going on,” re- 
plies Irena:; ‘* besides,. I have.a great admira- 
tion for: Lord Raymond ; butonly as a friend:” 

“When you. go: to Lady Roodwood’s. ball 
oa you will dance with Lord Ray- 

ct 


“(Tm all probability, if he asks me,’ says 
Ipena, “for he is the best: waltzerI know. I 
shall be:very if he is not there.” 

“* He: will be sure to bethere,” observes Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, feeling quite sure that Irena igacting 
ps ars pe _ ——— oo [told him that 

w go e ball, and in all probabili 
he will send you a boug as = 

a have flowers enou says Irena, ‘* He 
is giving himself trouble for n+ Aron I have 
ordered myself a bouquet already, and I am 
sure mine will be the pretticst:"’ 

“* Will you promise to wear Lord Raymond's 





bouquet if itis the prettiest?” asks Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, eagerly. 

‘‘T will make that promise,” says Irena, 
after a moment's hesitation, for some one of 
whom Mrs. Sutcliffe has never heard is going 
to send the flowers that she has said she 
ordered. It is a gross deception, thinks Irena, 
and she blushes at.lter own duplicity, Love 
must be very wicked, the girl thinks, since it 
makes one have e secret from eme’s own 

. She hed mever had meeeret from 
Mrs, Sutcliffe matil she had becompacquainted 


“T feel perfratiy: sure 
glee ySuanmetagzmagairs, "oon 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, “It of his life to 


please: you.” 
“ Ibis the object of my lifeto plense myself,” 
; ae Ine by consenting to marry Lord 
** He has not asked me-yet.” 
“ Bat he will short 
Trena slowly closes and is: about to 
| make some careless rejoinder when-there comes 


}®tap at the door, and «footmam enters the | 
room. He carries two bougquete;.and a letter 
for Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

| “ Mine: is the best,” cried. Irena, triumph- 
‘amily: ‘* The least cmeere ae, the set 
-beantiful.. Simplicity i» what I like. Lord 
Raymond's bouquet is too elaborately formal 


me, 

Mrs. Sutcliffe does not look up;, for she is: 

opening the letter, but she hears: what Irena 
says, and feels annoyed. 
‘“« How beautiful these delightful moss- roses 
smell!’ continues Irena, more to berself than 
to-her mother. ‘ I don’tlike Lord Raymond's 
taste at all.” 

If Irena had not had her attention drawn 
by the flowers she would have noticed an 
alarming change in her mother’s appearance, 
for no. sooner has-she read the letter when her 
face turns terribly white, and she looks quite 
ten yearsolder than she had looked a moment 

re. 

The letter is an extraordinary brief one, but 
Mrs. Satcliffe, fully understa its import. 
It rans as follows :— 


“Dean Mrs. Svrcriare,— 

“T dare say you will be surprised: to 
hear that I am in the possession of your secrets 
IT know all. Expeot an early visit:from yours 
truly,—Ricuarp Repsarne.”’ 


‘* You must confess, mother! "’ cries Irena, 
jexcitedly, ‘‘ you cannot help acknowledging 
ithat-Lord Raymond is.out of the hunt-in 
iselecting flowers, Now you shell pick out 
'which you think the best, and: I'll wear it at 
ithe ball, Iam sure that you will bein accord 
\with me!” 

She. holds out the flowers.as she speaks, one 
ineach band, Mrs. Sutcliffe tries: to look at 
‘them, but.she cannot do so, A deadly feeling 
is creeping, over her; a mist.has. come. before 
her eyes. Her head swims. 

“ Why,. mother!’’ cries Irena in. alarm, 
‘what can be the. matter ?”’ 
| Tam ill,—faint,” replies Mrs, Sutcliffe, in 
a hollow voice. ‘ The heat of the day is too 
‘much. for me, I. cam hardly speak; my 
sight has quite gone for a moment; lead me 
ito a chair.” 

Irena. throws. down the flowers upon: the 
{floor, and. almost. ern’ then» under her 
‘feet, in her anxiety to assist her mother, She 
jhas been petted and spoilt, and is. dreadfully 
)self- willed, but she loves her mother dearly ; 
‘the. anxious look that has come into those 

great. blue eyes shows that-clearly. The rich, 
| healthful, glowing colour flies from her cheek, 
‘ “Mother!” says Irena, kneeling beside her 
| mother’s chair, after she has led her to a seat. 
| Thope there isno bad news in that letter ? 
If so, let me share your trouble with you. I 
have never known sorrow, but I will be brave. 
Only let me share it with you! ” 

“Tt is not the letter—no, not the letter!” 

says Mrs. Sutcliffe, crushing it up in her 








hand ; ‘‘ but the heat, the terrible heat ! Open 
the window, dear.” 

‘‘The window is already opened,” says 
Irena, really frightened, for Mrs. Sutcliffe 
speaks and behaves so strangely. 

“Ah! I quite forgot that!” cries Mrs, 
Sutcliffe, and she actually smiles, but itis such 
a ghastly smile that Irena absolutely shivers, 
“Quick, Irena! a glass of water—wine—any. 
thing, to arouse me from this growing faint- 
ness.” 

Trena hastens to do her mother’s bidding, 
and ‘when she returns the letter is no longer 
in Mrs, Suteliffe’s hand. While Irena’s back 
has*been turned she has concealed it in her 

“ Tam better now,”’ says Mra, Sutcliffe, after 
drinking the water, but she neither looks nor 
pears as,if she were really better. Evidently 

e wishes to reassure Irena.. 

“ Mother!” cries Ireaa, passionately, “you 
are ingfrom me. It is un- 
kind'and oruel |” 


Irena.suddenly stops herself, for her con- 
science hes her. She, too, has aseoret 
that she not told her mother: fTrena’s 
beausifal face wears a troubled expression. 
A moment before and the world had seemed 
bright and gorgeous. Now all is changed, for 
she feels that some mystery is hanging over 
them,,possibly some great calamity. A tan- 
chico trouble: Irena. fecls. herself brave 
enoughte face ; but there is something.in the 
unknown:that makes Irena feel sad and. dis- 


tresaful. 

“ You really must not think that the con- 
tents of the letter has been the cause of my 
iliness,’" says Mrs. Sutcliffe; “I was, feeling 
unwell before its arrival. 1 never was able to 
bear hot weather: The heat is quite oppress- 
ive; I am sure there will be a thunder- 
storm!” 

‘I will stop at home with you, instead of 
going to the ball!” cries Irena. 

‘* No, no, Irena,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe. “I 
will not be so selfish to keep you away from 
the ball. It will be quite the grandest affair 
of the season |!” 

“*Do you think me sucha bnitterfly that I 
cannot do without pleasure, even for one 
night?’’ asks Irena in glad tones, for she 
sees the colour is returning to her mother’s 
face. 

“I will go and lie down until dinner-time,”’ 
says Mrs. Satcliffe. ‘If Iam not well enough 
to get up again then, come to my room and 
show yourself in your ball-dress, Iam sure 
it. will Vesnsve you splendidly !”’ 

‘You were never too unwell to think of 
me !”’ cries Irena, gratefully, as she kisses her 
mother’s cheek. 

‘‘T am more determined than ever that you 
shall marry Lord Raymond!” says Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, and then she passes through the door, 
leaving Irena standing.in the middle of the 
room, the picture of surprise. 





CHAPTER II. 
GOLDEN MOMENTS. 


‘* Wuo is that beautiful woman in the sea- 
green dress?’ asks Captain Lestrange, a 
dashing young officer in the Guards, indica- 
ting the person Le meant. 

“Why, do you not know?” replies the 
person addressed, in tones that express the 
greatest surprise. ‘I thought every one was 
acquainted with Irena Sutcliffe!” 

“T have not that honour,” says Captain 


Lestrange, looking with admiring eyes at. the. 


graceful girl as she stands beside a sparkling 
fountain, that she fancies render the. heat of 
the ball less oppressive. ‘‘ Can you introduce 
us, Arthur?” 

** You are like all the rest of ‘us, Lestrange,” 
says Arthur Despard, laughingly. ‘ Irena 
seems to cast a spell over every-one who sees 
her.. She looks unusually beautiful to- 
night!” P 

“ That.is no answer to my question,” cries 
Captain Lestrange, leaning against one of the 
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marble columns: that support the balcony in 


which the band is playing. 
“ What question?’ asks Arthur Despard, 
quickly. 


“It.is no use you putting on that innocent 
look; I am not deceived by it,’”’ says Captain 
Lestrange. ‘If you won’t introduce: me to 
this Irena Sutcliffe, why don’t you say so? ’’ 

“Ah! you wish me to introduce you; old 
fellow,” says Arthur, in reluctant tones. 

** Of course I do! ’’ cries Captain Lestrange. 
* Come now, Despard, don’t be a dog in the 
manger! Make us acquainted. She is the 
only girl I care for in the room!” 

“The fact is,’’ confesses Despard, “I wish 
for a dance myself, and if I introduee a hand- 
some: fellow like you, what chance can I 
_ have?” 

The contrast between the two men was very 
great, and Captain Lestrange gives an amused 
smile as he glances towards a mirror in which 
their two figures are reflected. Captain 
Lestrange is slight and tall—so slight that 
most people would not. give him credit for the 
strength and endurance he possesses. Arthur 
Despard is short and somewhat stout, and has 
= pleasing though by no means handsome 

ce 


‘* Well, as you refuse to do me such «& slight 
favour, I must go and search out- someone 
that will be more obliging,” says Captain 
Lestrange. “I have made up my mind to 
dance with Irena Sutcliffe to-night.” 

‘Don’t be. too sure, or you may be disap- 
pointed,” replies Despard, with a provoking 
smile; at least Captain Lestrange thinks it 
provoking, for he is a vain man, and does 
not like to be told that a girl would refuse to 
dance with him. He is fully impressed with 
the idea that he is the handsomestman in the 
room, 

‘Why should I be disappointed?” asks 
Captain Lestrange, with a lazy look at the 
young dancers. 

‘ Because, in all probability, Lord Raymond 
will cut you out,” says Arthur. “ They are 
seen very often together lately, and there is a 
rumour going about that they will soon be 
engaged. But one hears so many of these 
rumours, and they more often than not turn 
out false.” , 

‘* It would be a good chance for her if she 
were to wed Lord Raymond,” remarks Cap- 
tain Lestrange, lowering his head in order to 
conceal his face from his friend; a dark 
shadow had come into it, for he had a great 
dislike to his lordship. 

“Trena Sutcliffe is not a designing girl,” 

replies Arthur Despard. ‘She would only 
give her hand where she could give her 
heart.” 
_ “My dear Despard,” says Captain Lestrange, 
in somewhat sneering tones, ‘‘ you must have 
a simple, trusting ‘nature, if at twenty-six 
years of age you can still believe in a woman's 
disinterestedness and sincerity. Mark my 
word, they are all the same—vain, giddy, and 
deceitful!” 

“They are what men make them,” returns 
the more: generous Arthur. “Come now, if 
you think so badly of Miss Irena, why do you 
brn to ~~ introduced to her?” 

“TI wish to s the time,” says Captain 
Lestrange. ‘ Rnd when I come to a be it 
is always my desire to dance with ‘the most 
beautiful woman in the room. I cannot 
understand how ugly women have the anda- 
city to parade themselves in a ball-room.” 

“Or ugly men, like me!” cries Arthur, 
with a good-natured laugh. 

Captain Lestrange seems somewhat embar- 
rassed by this remark, for he makes no reply, 
but he takes Arthur by the arm, and leads him 
in Irena’s direction. 

She is still standing by the fountain with a 
look of expectation on her face, when the two 
men stop before her. 

* Allow me to introduce you to Captain 
Lestrange,” says Arthur Despard, and soon 
the three are talking gaily. 

The girl has read of some of Captain 
Lestrange’s exploits in the late campaign in 





Egypt, and’ tells: him so, and he is greatly 
flattered. 

“Those newspaper-fellows exaggerated 
things a great deal,” observes Captain Le- 
strange, with assumed indifference. 

But Irena is: too sharp. a girl to be at all 
taken in by this assumption of carelessness, 
for she sees clearly enough, although he is a 
brave soldier, he is an insufferably conceited 
man. 

Toa certain extent Irena is amused with 
Captain Lestrange; for he can talk very well, 
and has seen a great deal of the world, and it 
is impossible for her not to admire his: manly 
beauty. 

‘* Will you favour me with the next dance, 
Miss Sutcliffe? ’’ says Captain Lestrange, not 
having the least doubt what the result will 
be. She may demur at first, but ultimately, 
he feels quite sure, she will allow him to lead 
her out. 

‘*T am sorry to have to refuse you, Captain 
Lestrange,’’ observes the girl, looking quietly 
round the room. And there is a told-you-so 
look on Despard’s face that quite annoys the 
gallant captain. 

“It will be a great disappointment to me if 
you don’t consent,” pleads Captain Lestrange. 
His voice is low and pleading, his eyes are 
fixed upon her with an expression of entreaty. 

“IT am already engaged for this dance,” 
says Irena, frankly. ‘Come, now, Captain 
Lestrange, you are not quite so disappointed 
as you say? There are plenty of nice girls 
in the room.” 

‘¢ But none so beautiful as you!” almost 
whispers the Captain, but not low enough to 
prevent Arthur Despard from overhearing 
his remark, and he cannot help thinking that 
his friend is very audacious, for he has only 
known Irena ten minutes at the most. 

“T see that you are just as much at home 


‘in a ball-room as on the battlefield!” replies 


Trens, with a mocking laugh. “ Go and flatter 
some other girl, who will be foolish enough to 
credit all you say.” 

‘« How very suspicious you are, Miss Sut- 
cliffe!’” remarks Captain Lestrange, feeling 
more inclined to frown than smile. He is, 
however, too much of a man of the world to 
betray himself into a rude exhibition of his 
temper. 

“Tam not a frank,” says 
Trena. ‘You had better be looking for a 
pote Captain Lestrange, or you’ll be too 
ate,’ 

‘‘Perhaps your partner will be too late,” 
suggests Captain Lestrange. ‘In that case, 
Miss Sutcliffe, may I hope?” 

‘*Lord Raymond will not forget me,” ob- 
serves Irena, in confident tones. 

“ But if it should happen that Lord Ray- 
mond does not appearin time ?”’ says Captain 
Lestrange.: 

“Then I will dance with you.” 

As Irena’s words fall upon Captain Le- 
strange’s eager ear, he turns to Arthur with a 
smile of triumph, which the girl is not slow 
to detect. She regrets having made any com- 

ct with Captain Lestrange, and waits with 
ill-concealed impatience for Lord Raymond. 
She will never forgive him, she thinks, if he 
were to put such a slight upon her. In her 
eyes it would be an unpardonable sin for a 

entleman to ask her to dance and then sud- 

enly pr (So How fervently she hopes 
that he will appear before the band commences 
to -play, for she is anxious to show Captain 
Lestrange that Lord Raymond would think 
twice before neglecting her. 

Another minute passes, and Captain Le- 
strange and Irena are about to leave the 
sparkling fountain when Lord Raymond sud- 
denly appears upon the scene. The. sight of 
Lord Raymond is as welcome to Irena, as it 
disagreeable to Captain Lestrange. 

The look that Captain Lestrange gives 
Lord Raymond is full of the most intense 
dislike. Irena sees the look, and cannot mis- 
take, It is evident to her that Captain Le- 
strange hates Lord Raymond. But why? 
Trena is not one of those vain, foolish girls, 





who are ready to believe every flattering word 

that a man utters; if she had been one of 

those, she would have deceived herself‘ into 

the belief’ that the look of malice that had 

come into Captain Lestrange’s face had been 

— there through jealousy and for love of 
er. 

Irena thinks that there must be much 
graver reasons for such an exhibition of utter 
loathing; and comes to the natural conclusion 
that Captain Lestrange has a long-standin 
grudge against Lord Raymond. But howha 
Lord Raymond offended him? Irena is quite 
sure that Captain Lestrange is thé person 
who is in the wrong. She is perfectly certain 
that Lord Raymond would: not intentionally 
offend any one. 

“You and Captain Lestrange have met 
before,” says Irena, as she walks away with 
Lord Raymond. 

“ Very often,” replies Raymond, carelessly. 

‘‘ Often enough for you both to dislike and 
distrust, each other!’’ remarks Irena, looking 
up earnestly at Lord Raymond. 

‘What has put such a strange idea in your 
head, Miss Irena?” asks Lord Raymond, 
gazing anxiously at the young girl. 

‘* Because Captain Lestrange gave you such 
a malicious glance,” says Irena, after a 
moment's hesitation. ‘ You must have ob- 
served it yourself, it was so unmistakable.” 

‘“ You are much more observant than I am,” 
cries Lord Raymond. “I daresay Captain 
Lestrange was annoyed that I came and took 
you away.” 

There is no more time for speaking, for the 
dance commences, and Irena even quite forgets 
that there is such a person as Captain Le- 
strange in existence. 

Very frequently during the waltz Captain 
Lestrange’s eyes follow the slight figure in the 
sea-green dress with a reluctant admiration, 
for he is intensely angry with Irena, and would 
fain despise her if he could. 

‘* You see you have failed, as I told you you 
would,” says Arthur Despard, who, notwith- 
standing bis good nature, cannot help enjoy- 
ing his friend's discomfiture. ‘It is no use 
og thinking that you can win every woman’s 

eart, handsome as you are.” 

“TI will bring her low for this,” replies 
Captain Lestrange. And at this moment 
Irena, passes close to where he is standing. 
“Do you see how happy and smiling she is 
now? But I will make that smiling face wet 
with tears! She is a born coquette, and I 
will punish her as such women deserve to be 
punished !”” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Lestrange,” says 
Arthur. ‘ You know very well that you can- 
not do what you say. She is nearly engaged 
to Lord Raymond, and it is. not likely that 
she would allow herself to fall in love with 
you.’ 

“TI will win her love yet,” says Captain 
Lestrange; and then he adds vindictively, 
“and when I have won it I will trample it 
under foot!” 

“Why, how spiteful you ‘are!’ says 
Arthur Despard, in surprise. ‘I think it,will 
be my duty to warn her against. you. Why 
should you be angry with the girl because 
she would not dance with you when she had 
promised herself to another person. al- 
ready ?”’ 

“Tt was the way she did it,” replies, Cap- 
tain Lestrange. ‘‘ Look how she is leaningher 
head on Lord Raymond's shoulder] I 
wonder she does that in a crewded rcom.” 

“Tn all probability the waltz is making her 
a little giddy,” says Arthur; and then he.adds, 
mischievously, ‘‘Do not Irena. Sutcliffe and 
Lord Raymond make a bandsome couple? 
How happy they both look!” 

“Their happiness shall not be for long!” 
cries Captain Lestrange. ‘I have a long- 
standing grudge against Lord Raymond, and 
now I. will, try to foil him in the. most 
darling wish of his life.” 

‘Have you been dcinking, Lestrange?” 
asks Arthur Despard, looking at his friend in 
the gteatest surprise. 
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“Drinking!” says Captain Lestrange, 
“you t to know me better than that.” 

“If I did not think it impossible for you 
to injure Lord Raymond I {should <a 
warn him,” observes Arthur, sorry to fin 
that Captain Lestrange is not such a nice 
fellow as he thought him. 

“Lord Raymond would only laugh at you 
if you were to do that,” says Captain - 
trange, defiantly. ‘‘ Take my advice, Arthur, 
and never interfere with other people's affairs. 


If you do you'll only get into trouble.” 

ur Despard is greatly annoyed with 
his friend, and as he does not wish to quarrel 
walks away to the refreshment-room, leaving 
Captain Lestrange still gazing ‘at the dancers, 
or rather at Irena. 

The girl has certainly cast a strange spell 
over Captain Lestrange, and he cannot hel 
acknowledging to himself that she has made 
more impression upon him than any other 
woman. Until now he had ed women 
as mere playthings to pass an idle hour with 
when there is nothing better to do, but now 
he felt-that if Irena would let him he would 
love her very dearly. She is really the most 
beautiful woman he has ever seen, although 
he has travelled in many countries and seen 
many beauties. 

It must be confessed that there are not 
many very pretty girls in the ball-room, and 
consequently the comparison with them 
seem to heighten her beauty. The merely 
pretty girls who are present are quite 

warfed by her superior loveliness, and many 
a female heart beats with impotent rage at the 
attention she is attracting. 

Irena is not at all a conceited girl, but she 
would not be a real flesh and blood woman if 
she did not notice, and were not gratified at 
the general attention she is attracting. She 
is an exquisite dancer, her movements are 
the perfect poetry of motion, and she dances 
with such unconscious care and inimitable 
grace. Her eyes are the brightest in the 
room, her complexion the clearest, her lips 
the reddest, and her swan-like neck {the 
whitest. 

At length the dance comes to an end, all 
too quickly, Irena thinks, and leaning on Lord 
Raymond's arm she walks towards the con- 
servatory, passing close to where Captain 
Lestrange is standing. The lively music 
seems to be still in Irena’s ears, although it 
has died away, and there is a flush on her 
face that heightens her beauty. . 

He sees her for a moment, and then she 
—— from his gaze as she, still clinging to 
—_ Raymond's arm, enters the conserva- 


ry. 
“Shall I follow them, shall I listen to all 
they say?” mutters Captain Lestrange. 
** But that would be foolish indeed. I should 
only be treated to lot of insipid love-making. 
No, I’ll remain where I am.” 

So he steps in the ball-room, making up his 
mind to dance next time for appearance’s 
sake. He goes up at random to the first girl 
he sees,;who, has been greatly neglected all 
the evening, and asks permission to be her 


“Oh, certainly,” says the young lady, 
brightening a at the chance of 
having met a dsome partner. In fact, her 
— had been upon him all the evening, and 

had wished so devoutedly that he would 
take her out. So by a mere accident Miss 
Robinson is made happy for the evening. 
Meanwhile, Lord Raymond and Irena Sut- 
cliffe have seated themselves on a bench in the 
snuggest and most isolated part of the con- 
servatory, near the door that leads on to the 
smooth-cut lawn. The breeze that comes 
——-. pow the ye door is very 
» &N 
outa ey can hear merry laughter 

“You seemed to enjoy the waltz im- 
mensely,” says Lord Raymond, trying to take 
Trena’s hand in his, but she will not let him 
do > greatly to wre sunopanes. 

“Iam passiona ond i 
dancing!” cries Toons. ae ae 





“I thought so,” says Lord Raymond, “ or 
you would not dance so well. Do you know 
you are the best dancer and the most beautiful 
woman in the room ?”’ 

“* Do not try to outdo Captain Lestrange,” 
says Irena laughingly, as she leans indolently 
back. She is rather inclined to be indolent at 
that moment, the dancing having made her 
both tired and hot. 

“ Outdo Captain Lestrange?” cried Lord 
Raymond, in a puzzled voice. 

‘‘In flattery,” says Irena, trying to button 
her glove, and this is Lord Raymond's oppor- 
tunity. 

“ Allow me?” he says eagerly, so eagerly 
that Irena is quite amused. 

‘You can make yourself useful if you like,”’ 
says Irena, holding out her little well-gloved 
hand. It is at this moment that a head appears 
at the open doorway and a man looks in. 
There is a jealous look on his face, and his 
eyes flash angrily. 

‘*T have more right to be beside Irena than 
ou have, Lord Raymond,” he mutters between 
is clenched teeth, ‘‘ seeing that I am engaged 

to her.” 

They did not hear his words, and were quite 
unconscious of his presence. Indeed, they 
have no idea that any one is near them. Irena 
is not in love with Raymond, but Raymond is 
in love with Irena. Nevertheless, it is a de- 
licious moment for them both, and a moment 
of much rage for’the onlooker. He feels in- 
clined to ‘enter the conservatory to make his 
presence known, but he conquers his desire by 
a great effort, and remains where he is. 

Lord Raymond takes a long time buttoning 
the glove, an unnecessary long time the on- 
looker thinks, but at length Irena shows signs 
of impatience, and the button is fastened. 

* Thank P pe Lord Raymond,” says Irena, 
with one of her sweetest smiles; ‘‘ but don't 
you think you are just a little clumsy ?” 

“Tam ‘afraid I never appear to best advan- 
tage when I am with you, Miss Irena,’ ob- 
OB Lord Raymond. ‘Men in love never 

0.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better if we 
were to return to the ball room?” says Irena. 

‘I myself prefer to be here alone with you,” 
cried Lord Raymond, eagerly. ‘‘One cannot 
say @ word in that crowded room for fear of 
being overheard.” 

The man at the door flashes hotly and with- 
draws his head, but only for a minute. He 
feels conscious that he is acting meanly for 
the first time in his life, but he cannot help 
himself. He would be more than human if 
he could resist such a temptation when all his 
future happiness depends on the answer that 
Irena will make to Lord Raymond. Some- 
thing tells the listener that the nobleman is 
about to ask Irena to give him her hand in 
marriage. False or true—will she be false or 
true? That is the question that Gilbert 
Westwood asks himself. He cannot disguise, 
he cannot conceal from himeelf if he would, 
that it is a supreme moment of temptation 
for Irena. - 

To be the wife of Lord’ Raymond is an 
honour that any girl might be proud of. Will 
the temptation be too great, or will she be 
faithful to her poor but honourable lover ? 
The question that Gilbert asks himself will 
soon be solved. 

“Surely, my Lord Raymond, you have 
nothing to say to me that you would be afraid 
of others hearing?” saysIrena. She is about 
to rise as she speaks, but he catches her by 
yok wrist—not roughly, however, far from 


‘Please listen to me for a few moments,” 
says Lord Raymond, so pleading,'’so earnestly, 
that Irena's heart is tonched with pity, per- 
haps with remorse too, for it must be con- 
fessed that the girl has given him more en- 
a [than she hasj has need to, seeing 
that she is an engaged woman. 

“TI am lost,” thinks Gilbert Westwood. 
“ She will consent to marry him. How could 
he expect a woman to resist the prospects of 
winning a title,” 





Bat the reply Irena makes somewhat re. 
assures Gilbert, and he breathes more freely, 
and he feels indignant with himself for having 
doubted her, even for one brief moment. She 
is as true as she is beautiful, and he can never 
sufficiently blame himself for his unmanl 
distrust of one who has ever proved herself 
to be above suspicion. 

“T think I can s what you are going to 
say,” says Irena, frankly. 

** You know, then, that I am going to ask you 
to be my wife?’’ cries Lord Raymond. “Qh, 
Irena, sweet and dearest Irena, may I dare to 
hope?” 

** Lord Raymond,” says Irena, and there is 
both sympathy and pain in her voice. “} 
can never—never be your wife. I feel all the 
more pain, all the more sorrow, all the more 
distress, for I cannot conceal from myself that 
I have encouraged you to hope when I should 
have taken care to let you see how impossible it 
was for me to become your wife.”’ 

Irena’s answer is, indeed, a terrible revela. 
tion to Lord Raymond, who has set his heart 
upon winning her for his wife, For quite a 
minute he sits with his head buried in his 
hands, and when he does speak his voice 
sounds so strange and hoarse that Irena is 
quite startled; but he utters not a word of 
reproach, 

“Do not blame yourself, but rather my 
presumption,” says Lord Raymond. 

Irena is about to make some reply, when she 
catches the eye of Gilbert Westwood listening 
at the door. She is angry and annoyed at 
seeing Gilbert in such a humiliating position, 
for a humiliating position she considers it, to 
find theman whom she deems the souljof honour 
to be eK She has discovered him, 
but as yet Lord Raymond is ignorant of his 

resence, and she would not have him know 
or worlds that all the endearing words he 
had uttered had been overheard by a third 
person. 

‘* We can always be frierds,’’ says Irena, in 
a gentle voice, ‘“‘can we not, Lord Ray- 
mond?” 

The word friend sounds very cold and 
formal to poor Lord Raymond, but he will 
have to be satisfied with it since Irena had 
told him so. 

** Yes, we can always be friends,” says Lord 
Raymond, “unless, unless,’’ he adds, “you 
will alter your mind. I would wait, oh! so 
patiently, if yon would only hold out some 
hope for me.” 

“‘It would be cruel of me to deceive you,” 
cries Irena, rather impatiently, as women are 
to lovers who are not loved again. ‘ Unless 
you promise me not to renew the subject, we 
cannot ever be friends.” 

‘*I will never annoy you with my hopeless 
love again, Miss Irena,” declares Lord Ray- 
mond, ‘May I leave you for one moment? 
I feel ill and upset. A glass of water will 
bring me to myself. I have, indeed, to-night 
received a fatal blow.” 

“Yes, yes! 1 will excuse you,” says Irena, 

erly. 
rd Raymond hurries away, and hardly 
has he disappeared when Gilbert Westwood 
enters the conservatory and stands before 
Irena. Evidently he is not one of those who 
have been invi to the ball, for he wears an 
ordinary frock coat. 

“Trena, my darling, my own!’ he cries, 
taking her hand in his and pressing it ardently. 
“ How fortunate I am to be your accepted 
lover. You are the truest girl in the wide 
world.” 

“Gilbert,” says Irena, reproachfully, and 
she makes a faint pretence of withdrawing 
her hand. But he will not release it. 

“* Well, dearest ?” cries Gilbert. ‘‘ What is 
the matter? You look as if about tosay some- 
thing unkind.” 

‘*«T never thought that you were mean before 
to-night,’’ observes Irena. 

“Mean !’’ says Gilbert Westwood, in hurt 
tones. ‘I do not understand you.” 

“ Yes, mean!” persists Irena, and she looks 


at him with indignant eyes; but there is love 
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as well as indignation in their blue depths. 
“ Yes, is it not mean, is it not contemptible, 
to listen at doors?” 

‘*To tell you the truth, I felt contemptible 
when I did it,’’ admits Gilbert, with a comical 
look ; and the girl is obliged to smile, in spite 
of herself. 

‘Then why did you do it?” she asks, 

‘**I could not help myself,” returns Gilbert 
Westwood, taking the seat beside’ Irena that 
Lord Raymond had just vacated. “I hap- 
pened to look through that door, and when I 
heard Lord Raymond's voice, and saw how 
lovingly he looked at you, I thought that it 
was all over with me; but I found that my 
dear, brave-hearted girl was as true as steel.”’ 

He draws her closer towards him as he 
speaks, and kisses her, after a faint—a very 
faint—resistance. 

‘‘ But how did you happen to be here, you 
ridiculous fellow ?” says Irena, who is full of 
feminine curiosity. 

‘“AsI could not get an invitation to the 
ball,” says Gilbert, ‘‘I made up my mind to 
see you in the grounds, so I just got a friend 
to lend me his back, and got into the park.” 

‘‘ Then you are a trespasser!” cries Irena, 
in dismay. ‘You are very foolish, Gilbert, 
to place yourself and me in such an awkward 
position! If you are caught, what excuse can 
you make?” 

“I’m hanged if I know!” returns Gilbert 
Westwood. ‘‘ They can’t do anything but 
turn me out!” 

“They might give you in charge of the 
police,” says Irena. ‘‘ Hush! hush!” wring- 
ing her hands in terror, ‘‘ here is someone 
coming! Ido believe it is Lord Raymond! 
What is to be done?”’ 

“*T will conceal myself behind these plants!” 
cries Gilbert Westwood. ‘Be more calm, 
more collected, or Lord Raymond will sus- 
pect that there is a screw loose somewhere,” 

Hardly has Gilbert concealed himself 
behind the bushes when Captain Lestrange 
comes slowly into view. 

‘*Miss Sutcliffe—all alone!’’ he says, in 
assumed surprise. ‘‘Do you know that you 
have lost such a beautiful galop? You must 
be just a trifle dull here.” 

**I came here because it was cool and 
quiet,”’ replies Irena,'rising ; ‘‘ but I think I’ll 
return to the ball-room now.” 

‘Perhaps I have disturbed you,” says the 
Captain politely ; ‘if so, I will leave you." 

‘*No, you have not disturbed me,” replies 
Irena, in some agitation, for she is greatly 
afraid that the Captain will catch sight of 
Gilbert, for the foolish fellow has not proper! 
concealed himself, and has actually ee | 
once. 

‘*May I hope, Miss Sutcliffe, that I shall 
be more successful in this, my second attempt, 
to win you as my partner?” ~ 9 Captain 
Lestrange. ‘If you are not bound to anyone 
else, will you dance with me?’’ 

“Yes, yes!’ says Irena, eagerly—so eagerly 
that the vain Captain is flattered. “I will 
be most happy to dance with you. Come, 
come! or we shall be too late! ”’ 

When Lord Raymond returns to the con- 
servatory he finds that Irena has quitted it, 
and goes into the ball-room in search of her, 
to see her dancing with Captain Lestrange. 

**I see now why Irena has refused me,” 
mutters Lord Raymond, with a sigh. “ What 
wonder is there that she should refuse me 
when I have a rival as handsome and as brave 
as Captain Lestrange!” 


CHAPTER III. 
HIS FIRST APPEARANCE. 

Ir is very late before Irena Sutcliffe retires 
—in fact, broad daylight—and of natural 
consequence the young lady does not feel in- 
clined to make her appearance at breakfast- 
time ; so Mrs. Sutcliffe is compelled to have 
the meal by herself—nor is she at all sorry 


for this, for she has much to think of. 
She is fully convinced that if Lord Ray- 





mond had had the opportunity on the previous 
night he would ask Irena to be his wife; she 
wishes that she could be as equally certain of 
the girl’s answer to the proposal. She tells 
herself that Irena must be mad if she has re- 
fused such a splendid chance. If she had 
another lover Mrs. Sutcliffe might understand 
her a little better, but as far as the mother 
knows her daughter is quite heart free. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe never dreams that Irena has 
a secret from her, although she has a secret 
from Irena. 

The poor lady looks very worn and pale, 
and is in the most anxious state of mind, and 
can do very little justice to her breakfast. 

The sun is shining brightly into the com- 
fortable, well-furnished, and luxurious room, 
and falling on the woman’s tired face makes 
it appear very haggard. There is nothing that 
shows up an old or haggard face like the piti- 
less light of the summer sunshine. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe has been very careless in 
dressing herself this particular morning, and 
altogether she looks very unwell indeed. The 
servants notice this strange disregard to her 
appearance, and talk about it; for Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe is usually so careful of herself. 

‘* Fool that I must have been!” thinks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. ‘Here have I been deceiving my- 
self into the belief that I alone possessed the 
knowledge of that secret; it is my secret no 
longer, seeing that Richard Redmayne knows 
it too. But how much does he know? That 
is the thing that I must find out, and quickly 
too, for then I shall be able to tell whether to 
defy him, or ask mercy at hishands. Rather 
than ask a favour of sucha man as Redmayne 
I would gladly give up everything; but then 
I have Irena to consider—beautiful Irena! 
Whatever wrong I have committed it is for 
her sake!” 

She is still thinking deeply when the servant 
enters the room to clear away, thinking so 
intently that the woman is deceived into the 
belief that her mistress is sleeping. She is 
still thinking when the clock on the green 
marble mantelshelf strikes twelve, and at 
that same moment there comes a ring at the 
bell. A violent ring it is, and Mrs. Sutcliffe 
casts an apprehensive look towards the door. 
Instinct at once tells her the hand that pulled 
the bell. 

It is the hand of Richard Redmayne! 
Richard Redmayne!—how she hates the 
name! 

She rises from the couch, and advances to- 
wards the door with trembling limbs. 

The door slowly opens, and the servant 
announces the dreaded name. 

**Show him up,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, in a 
firm, commanding voice—so firm, so com- 
manding that she is astonished at herself. 

Half a moment elapses, and then Richard 
Redmayne enters the room, hat in hand. He 
is very humble and cringing before the ser- 
vants, but when the door closes, when he and 
the lady of the house are alone, his manner 
changes. He is rough in speech and manner 
—almost insolent, in fact. 

“T sup , Mrs. Sutcliffe, you were rather 
astonished to receive that letter from me?” 
says Richard, as he seats himself in a com- 
fortable little chair—Irena’s own chair—and 
throws his hat and stick upon the ground. 

*‘ Before I answer that question, please to 
move from that chair,’’ observes Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, in the calmest voice imaginable. He 
sees that he has a very clear-headed person to 
deal with, and feels uncomfortable. 

‘What harm was I doing in that chair?” 
he asks angrily, but, nevertheless, he gets into 
another. 

“That fragile bit of furniture was never 
made for a great, clumsy, heavy fellow like 
yom. says Mrs. Sotcliffe quietly, as she folds 

er two hands together before her. “Itisa 
matter of profound wonder to me that it did 
not give way beneath you; besides, my 
daughter might possibly object to see you in 
it, forit is her chair.” 

“ Ah, your daughter ! That is|the young lad 
that I have come to talk about,” say Richar 





Redmayne, looking admiringly round the 
room, 

‘You are very condescending, Mr. Red- 
mayne,’ says Mrs. Sutcliffe, with a mocking 
laugh—a laugh that nettles Richard, and 
brings the thick, hot blood into his face. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe is acting a part. She 
wishes to put Richard Redmayne out of 
temper, in order to find out, if possible, how 
much of her secret he knows. It is evident to 
her that she is succeeding in making him very 
angry. 

“TI did not come here to be brow-beaten,” 
says Richard Redmayne. ‘‘And you had 
better be careful, for it is in my power to 
crush you as easily as I can crush an-eggshell 
in my hand.” 

“What did you come here for, then? ” asks 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘To come to some arrangement,” replies 
Richard, doggedly. 

‘An arrangement about what?” asks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, meeting Richard’s glance somewhat 
defiantly. ‘If you would speak more clearly 
I might understand your meaning. How can 
I, if inclined, come to an arrangement if you 
will not explain your meaning?” 

“T'll explain myself as clearly as I can,” 
replies Redmayne, perceiving that there is 
some common sense in what Mrs. Sutcliffe 
says. He looks at her with some admiration, 
with the admiration that a person feels for one 
who has a higher intellect than themselves. 

“Thank you!” is all the reply that Mrs. 
Sutcliffe makes, as she settles herself in a 
comfortable position to listen. She is sitting 
in the darkest corner of the room, for she has 
no desire that he shall see how haggard she 


is. 

‘Well, then, Mrs. Sutcliffe,” says Richard, 
speaking very slowly, in order to be the more 
impressive, ‘I am possessed of a secret that 
is valuable to you, and I have a proposal to 
make that will suit us all.” 

‘*Now tell me this wonderful secret,”’ says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘* Well then, I know very well that neither 
you nor your daughter have a right to the 
riches you enjoy,’”’ cries Richard Redmayne. 
‘*T have thepower to sweep everything you 
have in the world away from you, and can leave 
you both beggars.” 

Mrs. Sutcliffe sees that Richard knows 
everything, that it is no use for her to be 
defiant any longer, for the man holds all the 
trump cards in his hand. 

He is making an idle boast when he declares 
that he has it in his power to turn them from 
the house; he is but telling the truth when he 
declares that a word from him will make them 


magres. . 

ichard Redmayne reads his triumph in the 
woman’s face, and so he takes advantage of 
his position to grow more insolent. 

“Ah, you are humble enough now,” says 
Richard, rising from his chair, and mee | 
over the unhappy woman. ‘“ You can be civi 
and accomodating enough when you see that 
I can make you change that rich silk dress 
for a bundle of rags. Fancy the proud, the 
haughty Mrs. Sutcliffe coming down so low as 
to beg her bread! And that is what you will 
have to do if, youdo not come to terms with 
me.” 

‘* What are your terms?” 

“I think they will slightly stagger you,” 
says Richard, hesitatingly. 

“Let me know your terms at once,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe quietly, “‘ your presence here is 
hateful to me.” 

“If you consent to my terms you will see a 
great deal of me,” cries Richard, with a low 
chuckle, “ or else you will see very little of 
your daughter.” 

‘*Richard Redmayne, you will drive me 
mad,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘‘ In Heaven’s 
name, let me know your price ?” 

‘* Well, then, if you wish for my silence, I 
must marry your daughter,” says Richard 
Redmayne. ‘‘ You can easily see the advantage 
of such an arrangement, for it will be to 
my interest to hold my tongue.” 
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“Drinking!” says Captain Lestrange, 
“you = to know me better than that.” 

“If I did not think it impossible for you 
to injure Lord Raymond I {should certain] 
warn him,” observes Arthur, sorry to 
that Captain Lestrange is not such a nice 
fellow as he thought him. 

“Lord Raymond would only laugh at _ 
if you were to do that,” says Captain - 
trange, defiantly. “‘ Take my advice, Arthur, 
and never interfere with other people's affairs. 
If you do you'll only get into trouble.” 

ur Despard is greatly annoyed with 
his friend, and as he does not wish to quarrel 
walks away to the refreshment-room, leaving 
Captain Lestrange still gazing at the dancers, 
or rather at Irena. 

The girl has certainly cast a strange spell 
over Captain Lestrange, and he cannot help 
acknowledging to himself that she has made 
more impression upon him than any other 
woman. Until now he had led women 
as mere playthings to pass an idle hour with 
when there is nothing better to do, but now 
he felt that if Irena would let him he would 
love her very dearly. She is really the most 
beautiful woman he has ever seen, although 
he has travelled in many countries and seen 
many beauties. 

It must be confessed that there are not 
many very pretty girls in the ball-room, and 
consequently the comparison with them 
seem to heighten her beauty. The merely 

retty girls who are present are quite 

ariel by her superior loveliness, and many 
a female heart beats with impotent rage at the 
attention she is attracting. 

Trena is not at all a conceited girl, but she 
would not be a real flesh and blood woman if 
she did not notice, and were not gratified at 
the general attention she is attracting. She 
is an exquisite dancer, her movements are 
the perfect poetry of motion, and she dances 
with such unconscious care and inimitable 
grace. Her eyes are the brightest in the 
room, her complexion the clearest, her lips 
the reddest, and her swan-like neck {the 
whitest. 

At length the dance comes to an end, all 
too quickly, Irena thinks, and leaning on Lord 
Raymond’s arm she walks towards the con- 
servatory, ing close to where Captain 
Lestrange is standing. The lively music 
seems to be still in Irena’s ears, although it 
has died away, and there is a flush on her 
face that heightens her beauty. 

He sees her for a moment, and then she 
oo his gaze as she, still clinging to 
— Raymond's arm, enters the conserva- 

ry 


“Shall I follow them, shall I listen to all 
they say?” mutters Captain Lestrange. 
** But that would be foolish indeed. I should 
only be treated to lot of insipid love-making. 
No, I’ll remain where I am.”’ 

So he steps in the ball-room, making up his 
mind to dance next time for appearance’s 
sake. He goes up at random to the first girl 
he sees,jwho, has been greatly neglected all 
the evening, and asks permission to be her 


“Oh, certainly,” says the young lady, 
brightening up wonderfully at the chance of 
having met a handsome partner. In fact, her 

es had been upon him all the evening, and 

had wished so devoutedly that he would 
take her out. So by a mere accident Miss 
Robinson is made happy for the evening. 

Meanwhile, Lord Raymond and Irena Sut- 
cliffe have seated themselves on a bench in the 
snuggest and moat isolated part of the con- 
servatory, near the door that leads on to the 
smooth-cut lawn. The breeze that comes 
pm | —— the 7 door Fe very 

, and they can hear 
saree ag y merry laughter 

“You ,Beemed to enjoy the waltz im- 
mensely, says Lord Raymond, trying to take 
Trena’s hand in his, but she will not let him 
do greatly to oe sanoranes. 

“Tam passiona ond i 
dancing !” cries tena: ae ee 





“I thought so,” says Lord Raymond, “ or 
you would not dance so well. Do you know 
you are the best dancer and the most beautiful 
woman in the room ?” 

‘“* Do not try to outdo Captain Lestrange,” 
says Irena laughingly, as she leans indolently 
back. She is rather inclined to be indolent at 
that moment, the dancing having made her 
both tired and hot. 

“‘Outdo Captain Lestrange?" cried Lord 
Raymond, in a puzzled voice. 

‘In flattery,” says Irena, trying to button 
her glove, and this is Lord Raymond's oppor- 
tunity. 

* Allow me?” he says eagerly, so eagerly 
that Irena is quite amused. 

“You can make yourself useful if you like,’’ 
says Irena, holding out her little well-gloved 
hand. It is at this moment that a head appears 
at the open doorway and a man looks in. 
There is a jealous look on his face, and his 
eyes flash angrily. 

“‘T have more right to be beside Irena than 
= have, Lord Raymond,” he mutters between 

is clenched teeth, ‘‘ seeing that I am engaged 
to her.” 

They did not hear his words, and were quite 
unconscious of his presence. Indeed, they 
have no idea that any one is near them. Irena 
is not in love with Raymond, but Raymond is 
in love with Irena. Nevertheless, it is a de- 
licious moment for them both, and a moment 
of much rage for’the onlooker. He feels in- 
clined to'enter the conservatory to make his 
presence known, but he conquers his desire by 
a great effort, and remains where he is. 

Lord Raymond takes a long time buttoning 
the glove, an unnecessary long time the on- 
looker thinks, but at length Irena shows signs 
of impatience, and the button is fastened. 

* Thank J pe Lord Raymond,’’ says Irena, 
with Ae her ry" a - - don't 
you thi ou are just a little clumsy ?” 

“Tam afraid I never appear to best advan- 
tage when I am with you, Miss Irena,” ob- 
= Lord Raymond. “Men in love never 

0.” 
“Don’t you think it would be better if we 
were to return to the ball room?” says Irena. 

‘* I myself prefer to be here alone with you,” 
cried Lord Raymond, eagerly. ‘‘One cannot 
say &® word in that crowded room for fear of 
being overheard.” 

The man at the door flashes hotly and with- 
draws his head, but only for a minute. He 
feels conscious that he is acting meanly for 
the first time in his life, but he cannot help 
himself, He would be more than human if 
he could resist such a temptation when all his 
future os a depends on the answer that 
Irena will make to Lord Raymond. Some- 
thing tells the listener that the nobleman is 
about to ask Irena to give him her hand in 
marriage. False or true—will she be false or 
true? That is the question that Gilbert 
Westwood asks himself. He cannot disguise, 
he cannot conceal from himself if he would, 
that it is a supreme moment of temptation 
for Irena. . 

To be the wife of Lord Raymond is an 
honour that any girl might be proud of. Will 
the temptation be too great, or will she be 
faithful to her poor but honourable lover ? 
The question that Gilbert asks himself will 
soon be solved. 

“Surely, my Lord Raymond, you have 
nothing to say to me that you would be afraid 
of others hearing ?”’ says tad She is about 
to rise as she speaks, but he catches her by 
= wrist—not roughly, however, far from 
‘* Please listen to me for a few moments,” 
says Lord Raymond, so pleading,’so earnestly, 
that Irena's heart is tonched with pity, per- 
haps with remorse too, for it must be con- 
fessed that the girl has given him more en- 
ae [than she hasj has need to, seeing 
that she is an engaged woman. 

“TI am lost,” thinks Gilbert Westwood. 
“ She will consent to marry him. How could 
he expect a woman to resist the prospects of 
winning a title,” 





Bat the reply Irena makes somewhat re. 
assures Gilbert, and he breathes more freely, 
and he feels indignant with himself for having 
doubted her, even for one brief moment. She 
is as true as she is beautiful, and he can never 
sufficiently blame himself for his unmanl 
distrust of one who has ever proved pees | 
to be above suspicion. 

“I think I can guess what you are going to 
say,” says Irena, frankly. 

* You know, then, that I am going to ask you 
to be my wife?’ cries Lord Raymond. “Oh, 
—, sweet and dearest Irena, may I dare to 

ope ” 

“* Lord Raymond,” says Irena, and there is 
both sympathy and pain in her voice. “} 
can never—never be your wife. I feel all the 
more pain, all the more sorrow, all the more 
distress, for I cannot conceal from myself that 
I have encouraged you to hope when I should 
have taken care to let you see how impossible it 
was for me to become your wife,” 

Trena’s answer is, indeed, a terrible revela.- 
tion to Lord Raymond, who has set his heart 
upon winning her for his wife, For quite a 
minute he sits with his head buried in his 
hands, and when he does speak his voice 
sounds so strange and hoarse that Irena is 
quite startled; but he utters not a word of 
reproach, 

“Do not blame yourself, but rather my 
presumption,’ says Lord Raymond. 

Irena is about to make some reply, when she 
catches the eye of Gilbert Westwood listening 
at the door. She is angry and annoyed at 
seeing Gilbert in such a humiliating position, 
for a humiliating position she considers it, to 
find the man whom she deems the souljof honour 
to be eavesdropping. She has discovered him, 
but as yet Lord Raymond is ignorant of his 

resence, and she would not have him know 
‘or worlds that all the endearing words he 
had uttered had been overheard by a third 
person. 

‘* We can always be friends,’’ says Irena, in 
a gentle voice, ‘“‘can we not, Lord Ray- 
mond?” 

The word friend sounds very cold and 
formal to poor Lord Raymond, but he will 
have to be satisfied with it since Irena had 
told him so. 

‘** Yes, we can always be friends,” says Lord 
Raymond, ‘unless, unless,’’ he adds, “ you 
will alter your mind. I would wait, oh! so 
patiently, if yon would only hold out some 
hope for me.” 

** It would be cruel of me to deceive you,” 
cries Irena, rather impatiently, as women are 
to lovers who are not loved again. ‘ Unless 
you promise me not to renew the subject, we 
cannot ever be friends.” 

‘“‘I will never annoy you with my hopeless 
love again, Miss Irena,” declares Lord Ray- 
mond. ‘ May I leave you for one moment? 
I feel ill and upset. A glass of water will 
bring me to myself. I have, indeed, to-night 
received a fatal blow.” 

“Yes, yes! 1 will excuse you,” says Irena, 


erly. 

“an Raymond hurries away, and hardly 
has he disappeared when Gilbert Westwood 
enters the conservatory and stands before 
Irena. Evidently he is not one of those who 
have been invi to the ball, for he wears an 
ordinary frock coat. 

“Trena, my darling, my own!” he cries, 
taking her hand in his and pressing it ardently. 
‘How fortunate I am to be your accepted 
lover. You are the truest girl in the wide 
world.” 

** Gilbert,” says Irena, reproachfully, and 
she makes a faint pretence of withdrawing 
her hand. But he will not release it. 

‘“* Well, dearest ?” cries Gilbert. ‘‘ What is 
the matter? You look as if about tosay some- 
thing unkind.” 

‘* T never thought that you were mean before 
to-night,’’ observes Irena. 

Mean!" says Gilbert Westwood, in hurt 
tones. ‘I do not understand you.” 

“ Yes, mean!” ists Irena, and she looks 
at him with indignant eyes; but there is love 
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as well as indignation in their blue depths. 
“ Yes, is it not mean, is it not contemptible, 
to listen at doors?” 

“To tell you the truth, I felt contemptible 
when I did it,” admits Gilbert, with a comical 
look ; and the girl is obliged to smile, in spite 
of herself. 

‘“‘ Then why did you do it?” she asks. 

‘**I could not help myself,’ returns Gilbert 
Westwood, taking the seat beside’ Irena that 
Lord Raymond had just vacated. “I hap- 
pened to look through that door, and when I 
heard Lord Raymond's voice, and saw how 
lovingly he looked at you, I thought that it 
was all over with me; but I found that my 
dear, brave-hearted girl was as true as steel.” 

He draws her closer towards him as he 
speaks, and kisses her, after a faint—a very 
faint—resistance. 

‘* But how did you happen to be here, you 
ridiculous fellow ? ” says Irena, who is full of 
feminine curiosity. 

‘“‘AsI could not get an invitation to the 
ball,” says Gilbert, ‘‘I made up my mind to 
see you in the grounds, so I just got a friend 
to lend me his , and got into the park.” 

‘‘' Then you are a trespasser!” cries Irena, 
in dismay. ‘ You are very foolish, Gilbert, 
to place yourself and me in such an awkward 
position! If you are caught, what excuse can 
you make?” 

“I’m hanged if I know!” returns Gilbert 
Westwood. ‘‘ They can’t do anything but 
turn me out!” 

“They might give you in charge of the 
police,” says Irena. ‘‘ Hush! hush!’’ wring- 
ing her hands in terror, ‘‘ here is someone 
coming! Ido believe it is Lord Raymond! 
What is to be done?”’ 

“*T will conceal myself behind these plants!” 
cries Gilbert Westwood. ‘‘Be more calm, 
more collected, or Lord Raymond will sus- 
pect that there is a screw loose somewhere,” 

Hardly has Gilbert concealed himself 
behind the bushes when Captain Lestrange 
comes slowly into view. 

“Miss Sutcliffe—all alone!’’ he says, in 
assumed surprise. ‘‘Do you know that you 
have lost such a beautiful galop? You must 
be just a trifle dull here.” 

**I came here because it was cool and 
quiet,” replies Irena,'rising ; ‘‘ but I think I’ll 
return to the ball-room now.” 

‘Perhaps I have disturbed you,” says the 
Captain politely ; ‘if so, I will leave you." 

‘*No, you have not disturbed me,” replies 
Irena, in some agitation, for she is greatly 
afraid that the Captain will catch sight of 
Gilbert, for the foolish fellow has not proper! 
concealed himself, and has actually cough 


once. 

‘*May I hope, Miss Sutcliffe, that I shall 
be more successful in this, “| second attempt, 
to win you as my partner?” says Captain 
Lestrange. ‘If you are not bound to anyone 
else, will you dance with me?” 

** Yes, yes!” says Irena, eagerly—so eagerly 
that the vain Captain is flattered. “I will 
be most happy to dance with you. Come, 
come! or we shall be too late!’’ 

When Lord Raymond returns to the con- 
servatory he finds that Irena has quitted it, 
and goes into the ball-room in search of her, 
to see her dancing with Captajn Lestrange. 

**I see now why Irena has refused me,’ 
mutters Lord Raymond, with a sigh. “ What 
wonder is there that she should refuse me 
when I have a rival as handsome and as brave 
as Captain Lestrange!” 


CHAPTER III. 
HIS FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Ir is very late before Irena Sutcliffe retires 
—in fact, broad daylight—and of natural 
consequence the young lady does not feel in- 
clined to make her a) rance at breakfast- 
time ; so Mrs. Sutcliffe is compelled to have 
the meal herself—nor is she at all sorry 


for this, for she has much to think of. 
She is fully convinced that if Lord Ray- 





mond had had the opportunity on the previous 
night he would ask Irena to be his wife; she 
wishes that she could be as equally certain of 
the girl’s answer to the proposal. She tells 
herself that Irena must be mad if she has re- 
fused such a splendid chance. If she had 
another lover Mrs. Sutcliffe might understand 
her a little better, but as far as the mother 
knows her daughter is quite heart free. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe never dreams that Irena has 
a secret from her, although she has a secret 
from Irena. 

The poor lady looks very worn and pale, 
and is in the most anxious state of mind, and 
can do very little justice to her breakfast. 

The sun is shining brightly into the com- 
fortable, well-furnished, and luxurious room, 
and falling on the woman’s tired face makes 
it appear very haggard. There is nothing that 
shows up an old or haggard face like the piti- 
less light of the summer sunshine. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe has been very careless in 
dressing herself this particular morning, and 
altogether she looks very unwell indeed. The 
servants notice this strange disregard to her 
ene, and talk about it; for Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe is usually so careful of herself. 

‘* Fool that I must have been!” thinks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. ‘Here have I been deceiving my- 
self into the belief that I alone possessed the 
knowledge of that secret; it is my secret no 
longer, seeing that Richard Redmayne knows 
it too. But how much does he know? That 
is the thing that I must find out, and quickly 
too, for then I shall be able to tell whether to 
defy him, or ask mercy at hishands. Rather 
than ask a favour of sucha man as Redmayne 
I would gladly give up everything; but then 
I have Irena to consider—beautiful Irena! 
Whatever wrong I have committed it is for 
her sake!” 

She is still thinking deeply when the servant 
enters the room to clear away, thinking so 
intently that the woman is deceived into the 
belief that her mistress is sleeping. She is 
still thinking when the clock on the green 
marble mantelshelf strikes twelve, and at 
that same moment there comes a ring at the 
bell. A violent ring it is, and Mrs. Sutcliffe 
casts an apprehensive look towards the door. 
Instinct at once tells her the hand that pulled 
the bell. 

It is the hand of Richard Redmayne! 
Richard Redmayne!—how she hates the 
name | 

She rises from the couch, and advances to- 
wards the door with trembling limbs. 

The door slowly opens, and the servant 
announces the dreaded name. 

‘Show him up,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, in a 
firm, commanding voice—so firm, so com- 
manding that she is astonished at herself. 

Half a moment elapses, and then Richard 
Redmayne enters the room, hat in hand. He 
is very humble and cringing before the ser- 
vants, but when the door closes, when he and 
the lady of the house are alone, his manner 
changes. He is rough in speech and manner 
—almost insolent, in fact. 

‘*I suppose, Mrs. Sutcliffe, you were rather 
astonished to receive that letter from me?” 
says Richard, as he seats himself in a com- 
fortable little chair—Irena’s own chair—and 
throws his hat and stick upon the ground. 

‘Before I answer that question, please to 
move from that chair,’’ observes Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe, in the calmest voice imaginable. He 
sees that he has a very clear-headed person to 


‘deal with, and feels uncomfortable. 


“What harm was I doing in that chair?” 
he asks angrily, but, nevertheless, he gets into 
another. 

“That fragile bit of furniture was never 
made for a great, clumsy, heavy fellow like 
omy says Mrs. Sutcliffe quietly, as she folds 

er two hands together before her. “Itisa 
matter of profound wonder to me that it did 
not give way beneath pen besides, my 
daughter might possibly object to see you in 
it, for it is her chair.” 

“ Ah, your daughter ! That is|the young lad 
that I‘have come to talk about,” say Richar 








Redmayne, looking admiringly round the 
room, 

**You are very condescending, Mr. Red- 
mayne,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, with a mocking 
laugh—a laugh that nettles Richard, and 
brings the thick, hot blood into his face. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe is acting a part. She 
wishes to put Richard Redmayne out of 
temper, in order to find out, if possible, how 
much of her secret he knows. It is evident to 
her that she is succeeding in making him very 


angry. 

‘IT did not come here to be brow-beaten,”’ 
says Richard Redmayne. ‘‘And you had 
better be careful, for it is in my power to 
crush you as easily as I can crush an-eggshell 
in my hand.” 

“ What did you come here for, then? ” asks 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

“To come to some arrangement,” replies 
Richard, doggedly. 

‘* An arrangement about what?” asks Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, meeting Richard’s glance somewhat 
defiantly. ‘If you would speak more clearly 
I might understand your meaning. How can 
I, if inclined, come to an arrangement if you 
will not explain your meaning?” 

“Tl explain myself as clearly as I can,” 
replies Redmayne, perceiving that there is 
some common sense in what Mrs. Sutcliffe 
says. He looks at her with some admiration, 
with the admiration that a person feels for one 
who has a higher intellect than themselves. 

“Thank you!” is all the reply that Mrs. 
Sutcliffe makes, as she settles herself in a 
comfortable position to listen. She is sitting 
in the darkest corner of the room, for she has 
no desire that he shall see how haggard she 


is. 

‘Well, then, Mrs. Sutcliffe,” says Richard, 
speaking very slowly, in order to be the more 
impressive, ‘I am possessed of a secret that 
is valuable to you, and I have a proposal to 
make that will suit us all.” 

‘*Now tell me this wonderful secret,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

‘* Well then, I know very well that neither 
you nor your daughter have a right to the 
riches you enjoy,’’ cries Richard Redmayne. 
‘‘Thave the power to sweep everything you 
have in the world away from you, and can leave 
you both beggars.” 

Mrs. Sutcliffe sees that Richard knows 
everything, that it is no use for her to be 
defiant any longer, for the man holds all the 
trump cards in his hand. 

He is making an idle boast when he declares 
that he has it in his power to turn them from 
the house ; he is but telling the truth when he 
declares that a word from him will make them 

ars. ‘ 

ichard Redmayne reads his triumph in the 
woman’s face,and so he takes advantage of 
his position to grow more insolent. 

“Ah, you are humble enough now,” says 
Richard, rising from his chair, and renee | 
over the unhappy woman. ‘“ You can be civi 
and accomodating enough when you see that 
I can make you change that rich silk dress 
for a bundle of rags. Fancy the proud, the 
haughty Mrs. Sutcliffe coming down so low as 
to beg her bread! And that is what you will 
have to do if, youdo not come to terms with 
me ” 


‘What are your terms?” 

‘I think they will slightly stagger you,” 
says Richard, hesitatingly. 

‘‘ Let me know your terms at once,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe quietly, “ your presence here is 
hateful to me.” 

“If you consent to my terms you will see a 
great deal of me,” cries Richard, with a low 
chuckle, ‘“ or else you will see very little of 
your daughter.” 

‘Richard Redmayne, you will drive me 
mad,” says Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘“‘ In Heaven’s 
name, let me know your price ?”’ 

“Well, then, if you wish for my silence, I 
must marry Fa daughter,” says Richard 
Redmayne. ‘ You can easily see the advantage 
of such an arrangement, for it will be to 
my interest to hold my tongue.” 
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“You marry my daughter!” cries Mrs. 
Sutclffe scornfully ; ‘‘ how dare you make such 
a proposal ?’’ 

“How dare you refuse such a proposal?” 
says Richard, stamping his heavy foot upon 
thecarpet. ‘‘ The factis, Mrs. Sutcliffe, that I 
have taken a great fancy to your danghter.” 

You have never seen her,” cries Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, indignantly. 

“ Haven’t I, though!” cries Richard Red- 
mayne, smilingly. ‘There's where you make 
the mistake. Didn't I se her last night 
dressed in a green silk dress, and looking more 
beautiful than the flowers she carried in her 
hand? She is the best-looking woman I have 
ever seen; and when my eyes fell upon her, 
and when I knew who she was, I made up my 
mind to marry Irena. The only thing I do 
not like about her is that she is too proud ; 
but I'll soon teach her better, you may rely 
upon that.” 

‘‘ My. daughter would sooner be a beggar 
than marry a creature like you!’’ says Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, ‘even if I were inclined to enter- 
tain such an idea. Be more reasonable in 
your demands!” 

“ That is the only demand I shall make,” 
says Richard, in the tones of a man who has 
thoroughly made up his mind; and, looking 
at him, Mrs. Sutcliffe sees determination 
written.on his face. 

‘“* My child, my poor child!’ she sobs, 

“Your poor child!” says Richard, con- 
temptuously. ‘Any one would think I was 
going to do her some mortal injury instead of 
only intending to marry her. Before two 
months Irena Sutcliffe will be Mrs, Red- 
mayne!” 

‘‘Mother!” cries a clear ringing voice, 
“what in the world doesithis mean? Is the 
man mad?” 

The man and the woman turned ‘sharply 
round and confronted Irena, who regards Mr. 
Richard Redmayne with a half-amused, ‘half- 
contemptuous smile. 

The two had been so engrossed in their dis- 
cussion that they had not noticed the door 
open, and Irena standing on the threshold. 

‘‘Is theman mad, or has he been drink- 
ing?” says Irena, seeing that neither Mrs. 
Sutcliffe or Richard make any attempt to ex- 
plain the man’s strange words. She stood 
a still, as though suddenly struck 

um 





“Will neither of you explain?” cries 


ena. 

And this time her eyes flash angrily, and if 
it had not been unladylike the girl would have 
like to give Mr. Richard Redmayne a good 
shaking. 

“ Your mother will explain everything, my 
dear,” says Mr. Redmayne, holding his hat in 
one hand and his stick in the other. And he 
rashes out of the room, slamming the door 
after him. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe feels that it is the most un- 
happy moment of her life as she glances 
down at the floor, quite unable to mect her 
daughter's gaze. 
pe. Mother,” says Irena, ‘‘ what is.the mean- 
ing of that man’s insolence? Why has he 
dared to tell you that he intends me to be his 
future wife? I could laugh at his vulgar 
audacity, did I not know by his downcass face 
that something is, indeed, wrong. Is this 
man’s visit connected with the letter you re- 
ceived last night?” 

‘Yea, Irena! but do not speak in such 

loud and angry tones,” says Mrs, Sutcliffe. 
, “I cannot help feeling angry at your listen- 
ing) patiently to that imsolent, ill-bred fellow,” 
says Irena. “ You ought to have rung for 
the footman, and had him expelled the 
i 

“You talk too confidently, Irena,” says 
Mrs. Sutcliffe, mechanically arranging same 
flowers that stood on a small table, in an ele- 
gant vase. ‘Tf I had said one word tooffend 
that man, if Lhad ordered the servant to ex- 
pel him, he would, in his rage, have said 


a that would have brought about our 





“Our rnin!" cried Irena, so loudly that 
Mrs. Sutcliffe is quite startled, and her tremb- 
ling hand touching the vase ; it fell upon the 
floor, and breaks into a thousand fragments. 

‘Yes, our ruin!” replies Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
turning round the ring on her finger as some 
women do when angry. ‘‘A word ‘from his 
lips, Irena, and we are beggars.” 

It is Irena’s turn to become white ‘and look 
startled now, for Mrs. Sutcliffe speaks in a 
most serious tone, and the girl sees all too 
clearly that her mother is telling the truth. 

Irena had never in‘her wildest dreams con- 
sidered it possible-that she would ever be poor, 
and, consequently, the sudden probability: of 
losing everything is a’ very bitter revelation 
for the proud and haughty girl. 

Irena, it must be confessed, has ‘given very 
little thought to the poverty that she had 
seen in the London streets. Not that she is 
quite selfish, but never knowing what’ poverty 
really meant, she had never troubled ‘herself 
— those who were lees fortunate than her- 
self. 

The knowledge that they can be stripped of 
all they possess comes upon her so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, that she’feels as helpless and 
as hopeless.as a person who is suddenly taken 
with a stroke of puralysis or some other 
terrible malady. 

It seems to her that the loss of wealth, and 
luxury, and social ‘position, is a great deal 
more to be dreaded than death itself. Every 
one in the great world must die; death is a 
necessary part of existence; but it is not at 
all necessary that every one should be poor. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe goes to the window, and pulls 
down the venetian blind, for she-cannot bear 
to meet Irena’s reproachful glance. 

‘* How is it that this man has ‘the power to 
make us beggars?” asks Irena, with an angry 
glance at her mother. 

‘Some day I may tell you everything,” 
says Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘* But have pity upon me 
now, Irena,” she adds pleadingty. “Tt will 
be a terrible ordeal for me to go through, and 
I must have time to think the matter over.” 

“I wish to hear everything now!” cries 
Irena, with youthful importance, ‘There is 
no time like the present. Mysteries are all 
very well in novels, but I do not like them in 
real life. I ask—I demand—that you should 
treat me fairly in this matter, and not as 
though I were an inquisitive and troublesome 
child. Let there be no secret between us, 
mother.” 

She stops abruptly, and looks ‘confused, 
remembering Gilbert Westwood. 


“IT cannot do what you ask for some time | 


to come,” replies Mrs. Sutcliffe. “It would 
be waste of time for me to tell you that 
miserable story now. We have something 
more important than thattodecide. What is 
to be dene?” 

“Tam sure I do-not know, mother,’ says 
Irena, looking helplessly round the room, and 
then bursting into tears. 

** You have two things to choose from if you 
wish to avoid being a beggar,” observes Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, who is gradually gaining her compo 
sure. 

* What are they ?”’ 

‘You must either marry Lord Raymond or 
Richard Redmayne!”’ 

«JT will not marry either!” declares [rena. 
“T think it is too bad cf you to expect’ me to 
make such a sacrifice for you.” 


“Trena!” says Mrs. Sutcliffe, “I am not. 


thinking of myself. If I had only mysélf to 
consider I would not hesitate a moment. I 
would give up all this wealth. But in that 
case, what would become of my darling?” 
There is.so much love, so much ‘tenderness, 
in Mrs. Sutcliffe’s voice that Irena is touched, 
and she feels really ashamed of herself for 
2g late exhibition of anger—as well she might 


‘‘ Forgive me, mother,” she says, “if T have 
spoken harshly.” 

“TI have nothing to forgive,” replies Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, kissing her daughter’s fair cheek. 
Then she adds,— 








“Tf fyou marry Lord Raymond you can 
defy Richard Redmayne, for you will then be 
@ rich man’s wife.”’ 

A brief, but a bitter struggle it is for Irena 
to give up'Gilbert Westwood; but the girl 
comes to the conclusion that there is no other 
course open to her. 

It would be selfish of her, she tells herself, 
to marry Gilbert, who isa poor and struggling 
barrister. Her-love dream must end; she 
must no longer be a romantic girl—she cannot 
afford to be romantic. ‘Shemustmow become 
a sensible and practical woman. 

‘I will marry Lord Raymond,’ says Irena, 
hardly able to control her voice; ‘that is,jif 
he should ask me'to do so again.”’ 

“Did Lord Raymond ask you to marry 
him last night, then?’ cries Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
in delight. 

“ Yes.” 

‘© And you were foolish enough to refuse?” 

“I refused him because I did not love 
him,” says Irena, sadly; ‘‘but I must not 
think of lovenow. I must think of money.” 

“You must write to Lord Raymond at 
once, and ‘tell'him ‘that you have altered your 
mind,” ‘cries Mrs. Sutcliffe. ‘‘There is not a 
moment to be lost.” 

‘‘Had I not better wait a day or two?” 
cries Irena. ‘‘He will think it so strange 


‘if, after refusing him, I write and tell him I 


am willing'to be his bride.” 

‘Lord Raymond !’’ a servant announces at 
this moment. 

“I will leave you now,’ says Mrs’ Sut- 
Cliffe, significantly, when the servant 
gone downstairs to fetch Lord! Raymond P 
“ No doubt you will come to ‘an unde 
in ” 

When Lord Raymond enters the room he 
is surprised to see how pale and unwell Irena 
looks, and comes to the conclusion that she 
had overtaxed her strength at the ball of ‘the 
previous'night. She looks up with a sad-and 
yet a winning smile, and the strong man's 
heart beat so quickly that he finds it difficult 
to speak. 

‘* Miss Irena,” he says, ‘I have ventured 
to call to see how you are getting on after the 
ball. You stopped there very late !"’ 

**'Poo late, Lord Raymond,’’ returns Irena, 


as' the geritleman takes a ‘chairmear her own. . 


‘IT am very tired, indeed, this morning.” 

“You look tired,” says Lord Raymond, and 
then he is silent—strangely silent, Irena 
thinks. 

“Lady Clifford gives a garden party,” 
observes Irena, “ but I donot think 1 shall 
go'to it. A quiet drive will do me:a great 
deal more good.” 

‘* You ought to go,” says Lord Raymond, 
‘‘Our only General will be there, and you 
ought to see him, you know.” 

“Onght 1?” asks Irena. 

“Gf course you ought,’’ replies Lord Ray- 
mond. 

‘“Then I will go.” 

Lord Raymond looks pleased, and Irena is 
resolved that he shali repeat the question, 
“Will hae be my bride,’’ before he quits the 
room. he has only courage enough to 
repeat that question his answer will be a very 
different one to that of yesterday. 

‘Tt is the last time you will meet me fora 
~— § time ‘to come,” says Lord Raymond. 
‘““When'I say good-bye to you in Lady Clif- 
ford’s garden I shall go away from England 
for a great many months.” 

“ Why?” 

‘You know why.” 

‘*T am sure I do not.” 

‘* Come now, Miss Irena, do not be so hypo- 
critical,’ cries Lord Raymond, expostulatingly. 
“I am going to leave England because I 
cannot win your love, because I'am -resolved 
not to see you kinder and more considerate 
to others. Perhaps after you have been 
married to Captain Lestrange for some time 
I shall return.” 

‘‘Married to Captain Lestrange!” says 
Irena, in surprise. ‘ What could have put 
such-a preposterous idea into your head?” 
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“T thought that you loved each other!” 
replies Lord Raymond, and the dark shadow 
passes from his face. 

“You were very wrong to think such a 
thing,” says Irena, warmly. ‘Why, I had 
never seen him before I was introduced to 
him last night.” 

“ What a cur Captain Lestrange must be! ”’ 
cries Lord Raymond, almost trembling with 
indignation. ‘‘ He told me last night that he 
had known you a year, and insinnated that 

ou were engaged. That is why I resolved to 
eave England immediately.” 

* You will not leave England if I tell you 
how sorry I am,’’ says Irena, blushing to.the 
roots of her hair. 

“Sorry for what?” 

‘Do yon remember when you asked me 
a certain question what my answer was?” 

“You said ‘no,’ most emphatically,’’ says 
Lord Raymond. 

“ But all the time I meant ‘ yes,’”’ replies 
Irena. 

‘*My darling! my own!” 

He takes her in his strong, loving arms, and 
kisses her again and again. 

© 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Mr. Richard Redmayne again pre- 
sents himself at the little house in Dean- 
street he is quite surprised at the cool way 
in which he is received. He had expected 
such a different reception, and now he finds, 
to his dismay, that he has built his hopes on 
shifting sand. He had quite made up his 
mind that Mrs. Sutcliffe would yield to the 
inevitable, and bring her danghter into the 
same state of mind as herself. 

But he had reckoned without Lord Ray- 
mond, of whose very existence he was igno- 
rant. Even if there had been no such a per- 
son as Lord Raymond it is not ,;probable 
that Irena would have consented to a 
marriage with Richard. A girl of any 
refinement would naturally.turn with loath. 
ing from such a man. 

‘“*Thave given you a week to consider the 
matter,” says Mr. Richard, throwing himself 
upon -a chair and looking round the room 
with an air of proprietorship. 

“You are very kind and considerate,” 
observes Mrs. Sutcliffe, politely. It is the 
politeness of defiance, and Richard , begins to 
feel uncomfortable. 

“I’m a rough, plain-spoken man,” says 
Mr. Redmayne, ‘‘and don’t want-any beating 
about the bush. Will your daughter consent 
to the proposal I have made?’”’ 

“% iF eae will not entertain .sneh an 
absurd proposal,” cries Mrs. Sutcliffe, hardly , 
abie to keep her temper. ‘I really wonder 
how you could have the audacity to make it!” 

“If the girl does not marry me I'll ‘blow 
the whole thing,” says Richard, insolently—so 
insclently that the blood surges to Irena’s 
face, and she fecls.hardly-able to restrain her- 
self from@striking him with the riding- whip 
she holds in her little hand. She is dreseed 
in.a habit that shows her superb figure to ile 
greatest advantage. 

“Yes,” repeats Mr. Richard, looking at 
Irena with his mean little eyes. ‘If the 
girl don’t marry me I'll blow the whole thing, 
and you'll be beggars!” 

‘‘Notwithstanding the severity of your 
penalty we must really refuse the hononr, the 
great honour, you offer us,” says Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe. As for Irena, she is too indignant to 
speak. She cannot help wondering how Mrs. 

utcliffe can keep such great command over 
herself. 

“Do you think that if yon possessed all the 
mines in Mexico that I would consent to 
marry my daughter to such a person as, you ? 
You must be mad, raving mad, or you:would 
not dare to be so insolent! ”’ 

“Tl bring your:pride down before long,’’ 





says Richard Redmayne, spitefully. 
He had risen from his chair, and stands 
before the proud and beautifal girl. 4 


‘* You had better go,’’ observes Mra Sutcliffe, 
for she sees that he is working Irena up into 
a terrible passion. He sees that, too, and 
revels in it. Her eyes flash, and her breath 
comes more quickly, and. she grasps the little 
ridiag-whip still more tightly in her hand. 

‘‘T shall not go before I have spoken, until 
I have said all I want to say,” cries Richard 
Redmayne. ‘Look here, my girl, I'll bring 
down your pride, your disdainful;pride. How 
will such a look and:such a manner suit you 
when :you are clothed in rags, and without a 
shelter.” 

‘Villain !’. gasps Irena, whose face is almost 
distorted with passion, the veins in her fore- 
head gathering in knots. 

“It will be the greatest triumph, the 
greatest joy of my life, to see you reduced to 
beggary,’’ says Richard Redmayne, hoarsely. 
Hardly had he spoken when he gives vent to 
a loud cry of pain. 

Irena had struck him across.the face. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe feels that the punishment 
is well deserved, but at the same time she 
cannot help regretting that Irena should give 
vent to such fierce, resentful passion. The 
expression of the girl's face seems utterly 
changed. She:looks like a beautiful demon. 

*““Go!” cries Irena. 


The man needs no second bidding ; he is, 


frightened for the first time in his life, and of 
a woman too. He makes straight for the door 
with his hands over his head to protect him- 
self from the blows she showers upon him, 
In her anger she is merciless. She feels that 
she would like to kill him. He reaches the door 
and throws it open. Irena makes an attempt 
to follow him further, but as he deseends the 
stairs her mocking silvery laughter falls upon 
his ears. 

‘Oh, Irena ! why did you forget youreelf ? ”’ 
says Mrs. Sutcliffe, reproachfally. 

‘*‘ When a hound misbehaves himself I use 
the whip,” replies Imena, throwing it down. 
“‘ His insolence is past all bearing.’’ 

Mr. Richard Redmayne’s voiceis now heard 
from the foot of the istairs, and he repeats 
very loud and very threateningly, and.so that 
the servants ean hear bhim,— 

“T’ll make you suffer for this, beth you 
and your spitfire of a daughter,” he cries. 
“ Before a week is over your head you shall 
be turned out of this house without a farthing 
in the:world. Your.daughter, for all her fine 
lady like airs, will be compelled to work for 
her living, and not live on other people's 
money.” 

It so happens that at this moment Lord 
Raymond is admitted into the passage, and 
he overhears every word. He looks at the 
man sternly and indignantly, and in surprise, 
for he has a livid mark on his face which 
greatly disfigures it. 

‘You have evidently made a mistake,.and 
come to:the wrong house.”’ 

‘I have made no mistake, and am in the 
right house,’ replies Richard Redmayne, 
defiantly. ‘Look what. that ‘little cat of an 
Irena has.given me! She ‘struck me in the 
face with-her riding-whip!” 

** And serve youright too!” says Lord Ray- 
mond, seizing him by the collar. ‘‘ How dare 

jou speak of my future wife in'such an inso- 
jent way? If you are notcareful I will thrash 
you within an inch of your life!” 

‘‘Oh, you are engaged to her!” cries Red- 
mayne, looking at him curiously. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will not be so ready to fulfil your engage- 
ment when I tell you she hasn’t a penny in 
the world! ”’ 

Richard Redmayne had no'time.given him 
to say anything more; for, seizing him.in his 
strong arms, Lord Raymond hurled him 
throngh the door. When he rises from the 
bottom of the steps, feeling much bruised and 
shaken, he is going to make a ‘rush towards 
the door, but finds it shut. 

Having disposed of Richard Redmayne, 
Lord Raymond hurries into ‘the presence of 
the woman he loves and her mother, who lock 
very much alarmed. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe makes quite sure that every- 








thing is over between Lord Raymond and 
Irena. He has found out that Irena is a 
penniless girl. Naturally he will break off 
theengagement. So she tells herself. 

. “So that dreadful man has gone away ?”’ 
says Irena, as Lord Raymond stoops dewn ‘to 
kiss her. 

‘* Yes; but I was compelled to assist him 
cut of the house,’’ says Lord Raymond, with 
alangh. ‘Is it true that you gave him that 
nasty blow across the face with your riding- 
whip?” 

“T struck him, and would do it again!” 
cries Irena, whose face is still flushed with 
rage and indignation. ‘He was most insult- 
ing to me.” 

‘‘Trena, I am glad that you had courage 
enough to avenge an insult,” says Lord Ray- 
mond, looking at Irena proudly. 

‘‘Mamma and I are pleased that you 3ame 
in time to hear that man threaten us,” says 
Irena, sitting down beside her lover. ‘‘‘He is 
only telling the truth when he declares that 
he bas it in his power to make us:absolutely 
penniless. It will not do him any good to 
deprive us of the money, but he will do.it out 
of ail 
“Why is he so spiteful against you?’ asks 
Lord Ray mond. 

‘‘ Because I would not marry him,’ says 
Trena. - 

“Did he dare to suggest that you should 
marry him?” says Lord Raymond, almost 
incredulously. 

‘* He said he would keep silent about the 
matter only on that condition,’’ replies Irena. 
‘‘But of course I laughed in his face. Now 
that you find me penniless can you love me 
still, Ralph : tas 

‘‘ Bother the money,” says Lord,Raymond. 
“ All I want.is you, dearest !”’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Arrrn shaking his fist at the house.occupied 
by Irena and her mother, much to the as- 
tonishment of the pasrers by, Mr. Richard 
Redmayne ‘hurries away, muttering ftome- 
thing between his teeth. 

The first thing he does on reaching Oxford- 
street is ‘to enter a public-house, and, after 
calling‘for a glass of ale, turn his attention 
toa time-table. He finds that the next train 
for Gorseborough starts in ‘twenty minutes, 
and, hurrying out, jumps into the first-cab. 

There is no particular reason for his reach- 
ing Gorseborough on that particular evening. 
One or two hours—or one or two days, for the 
matter of that—will make very little differ- 
ence. If Richard had been cool he would not 
have gone about his business in such a slap- 
dash way. 

How ‘he hates the proud and passionate 
Trena! And many are the bitter oaths that 
he utters ‘against her as the livid matk on his. 
face‘smarts and 'tingles. 

‘He will have a rich revenge, he ‘tells ‘him- 
self. He will humble her to the very dust? 
Oh, if he could only see her a homeless 
wanderer! If he.could only one day'see her 
fallen so low that other women would draw 
away from her in undisguised disgust ! 

He hates Irena with «an intense, a fierce 
hatred, that he had never felt before for any 
human creature. Andhefearshertoo! — 

She shall not remain a moment longer in 
the little house in Dean-street than he can 
help. It is gall and wormwood for him ‘to 
know that Irena is revélling in the comfort of 
a Inxurious home. 

‘‘T wonder how the other girl will be?’ be 
mutters to himself. ‘‘ More‘easily to be dealt 
with, I should fancy, for she has mot been 
brought up quite so finely. If I can’t come 
to satisfactory terms with her, I shall still do 
all I can to injure Irena. If I get ‘nothing 
out of the matter I'll be revenged!”’ 

The train is a slow one ‘down to Goree- 
borough—one of those trains that stop at 
every wayside station; and Richard, who is 
in a carriage all by himself, can only bite his 
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fingers impatiently, and gaze out at the green, 
fresh country with a sour, discontented face. 
When in the best of tempers, Richard has 
very little appreciation of the beauties of 
nature. He is more than usually blind to 
them now. 

They are about fifty miles from London 
when the train is shunted into a siding ata 
wayside station, and there they remain for 
quite ten minutes, when Richard puts his 
head out of the window, and asks impatiently 
of the red-faced guard,— 

‘* What they are waiting for?” 

“The express,” returns the guard, who 
ceases whistling. ‘It is rather late to-night.” 

‘“* The express from where ?”’ asks Richard. 

** From London.” 

** From London!” snarls Richard. ‘“* What 
a fool I have been. I might have come by it 
instead of this wretched slow train. How 
many stations is it before we reach Gorse- 
borough ?”’ 

“Five more,” says the guard, as the express 
train goes thundering by. 

Atl the train arrives at Gorseborough, 
and, ng 1 tm it, Richard a = 
people cou ave got on in the good old days 
of stage coaches. 2 ‘ 

He is very hungry and thirsty, but he is 
too impatient to stop for refreshment; and, 
after inquiring the way, hurries down the 
main road at a quick pace. 

The day is intensely hot, but he pays no heed 
to that; the road is very dusty, and the wind 
is blowing in his face. 

A two-mile walk, done in very quick time, 
considering the heat of the day, brings 
Richard Redmayne in front of a square, ugly- 
looking house. The sun is shining on the 
windows, and its reflection nearly blinds 
Richard, as he stands looking at the house, 
with his hand upon the gate. 

Will it be wiser for him to enter the gar- 
den, or to wait and watch? After some 
hesitation Richard decides to wait, for if he 
presents himself at the house he may be the 
object of more curiosity than he cares for. 
He has made such a failure in his negotia- 
tion with Irena that he resolves to be more 
careful this time. He will proceed in a more 
cautious manner, and will not tell everything 
he knows in a few careless words. Victory 
must be his!—victory and revenge, if he 
only goes the right way about it! 

‘Eve Sinclair is in a very different position 
te Irena Sntcliffe,” thinks Richard, still 
gazing at the house, with his hand on the 
gate; ‘“ but their positions will be reversed in 
a few days. Eve will be the lady then, and 
Irena the beggar!" 

Richard Redmayne soon comes to the con- 
clusion that he can gain nothing by standing 
looking at the ugly square house, so he de- 
cides to make for the nearest inn and take a 
bed for the night. On inquiring, he finds that 
the most comfortable place to put up at is 
across some undulating meadows. The path- 
way lies between the fields and a pleasant 
wood, by the side of which runs a trickling 
brook, and the sound of the water falls 

leasantly on the ear. He has just jumped 

rom the second stile, when his ears are 
startled by a loud cry of pain. 

“Oh! Henry, how can you be so cruel?” 
The cry is followed by these expostulating 
words,— 

“I'll do it again, Eve!” says the boy ad- 
L > “at = try to make me go home. I 
like being in the wood!” 

Richard Redmayne was about to go on his 
way, — no notice of the scream, but on 
the name of Eve being mentioned he suddenly 
stops, and gazes through a gap in the hedge. 
A hedge surrounds the weed. He sees a fair- 
a i, = a resembles Irena, and 

a sullen- i 
hie aa ; ooking boy, who shows 

“It is she—t 

— «+ mew 
ome home, Harry,” says Eve Sinclair. 
“You know very well that your mother likes 


Eve I am looking for,” 





us to be home at five o’clock. She will be 
angry with me—you must come! ” 

‘‘T shan’t! I wont! I'll bite! I'll scratch!” 
says the little savage, kicking at the girl. 
‘* You had better not come near me!” 

‘**As you won't come for kindness I must 
use force,” remarks Eve Sinclair. ‘ You are 
a nasty little spiteful brute to kick me as you 
did just now!”’ 

‘“‘T’ll do it again!” says Henry. 

The girl runs quickly forward, and seizes 
him by the collar of his coat; but Henry 
pushes her against a blackberry bush, and her 
arm is scratched right down from elbow to 
wrist. 

‘Leave me go!” cries the boy, with a 
glance of triumph at the girl. “I told you 
you'd get the worst of it!” 

“TT oll yen mother of this,” says Eve, 
half inclined to cry. 

‘*I don’t care; mother says you are only a 
superior kind of servant,” replies the boy, 
who, unfortunately for him, has a vulgar 
mother. “She says if you object to a few 
kicks and pinches you can leave! ”’ 

“If I were only strong enough I'd take the 
law into my own hands,” says Eve, dragging 
the boy towards the gap in the hedge. 

Seeing that she is gradually succeeding in 
drawing him along, he throws himself upon 
the ground, and begins to kick with his strong- 
made boots. 

** The little demon will do the girl some in- 
jury,” thinks Richard Redmayne, “I will 
go to her assistance. It will be a very good 
introduction.” 

The idea seems a brilliant one to Richard, 
and he acts upon it at once. Rushing quickly 
through the gap in the hedge, he seizes Henry 
in his strong arms, and shakes him meer 

‘* What do you mean by kicking and biting 
your sister?” cries Richard. ‘“‘You are a 
little demon. If you were my son I’d give 
you such a thrashing that you'd be sore for a 
week. Ah! you little monster!” 

“She isn’t my sister; she is only my 
governess,’’ replies the boy. 

He is no longer defiant, for he is afraid of 
Mr. Redmayne and his formidable stick ; but 
he is sulky. 

“Tf I not come you would have mur- 
dered this young lady,” says Mr. Redmayne. 
“I really believe that although you are 80 
young you are a very wic little fellow. 
Boys have committed murders as young as 
you.” 

‘Ma says she is not a lady, but a nasty, 
forward thing,’ observes Henry Lovegrove. 
“She says it is shameful how Eve goes on 
with Captain Lestrange. She did nothing 
but make eyes at him all dinner-time last 
Friday.” 

‘‘ Hush! hush! Henry,” says Eve, blush- 
ing and confused. 

“There shall be no more pinching and 
kicking,” cries Richard; ‘‘I will see you 
home, miss.” 

“T will not give you all that trouble.” 

“It is no trouble,” says Richard, ‘I feel 
sure that were I to leave you he would attack 
you again. I see a lurking demon in his 
eye. 

Eve Sinclair smiles, and gratefully too, for 
she has so few friends. — 

Henry Lovegrove sees clearly enough that 
all further resistance is useless, and resolves 
to surrender at discretion, but he makes a 
mental reservation to serve Eve out another 
time. As they stroll along, side by side, 
Richard Redmayne ventures to remark that 
her life cannot be a 7 ae one. He has 
seen quite enough to know that the people 
she lives with must be very disagreeable. 

“They are not very kind to me,” admits 
Eve; “but Iam a poor and friendless girl, 
and am grateful for shelter and food.” 

** You would like to be rich?” 

The question is so abrupt and strange that 
Eve looks at Richard Redmayne in uncon- 
cealed astonishment. 

“TIT have sometimes thought,” says Eve, 
frankly, ‘' that I should like to be rich; but at 


other times I have reproached myself for 
such vague longings, for, after all, there are 
so many people who are worse off than I 
am ” 


** True, true,’’ agrees Richard ; “ but wealth 
and independence is something to wish for, 
Miss Eve Sinclair!” 

‘‘ You know my name?” in surprise, 

** Yes, I know your name.” 

“« And yet you have never seen me before!” 

‘‘T have never seen you before, Miss Sin. 
clair,’”’ says Richard, enjoying the girl's 
puzzled look, ‘‘and yet I have come all the 
way from London on purpose to see you.” 

‘““Who are you, and why have you come 
from London to see me ?’’ asks Eve. 

‘I have come to Gorseborough to tell you 
that it is in my power to make yourich,” says 
Richard, ‘‘ that is, if you will agree to what I 
suggest. Some people, knowing they have no 
right to do so, are wrongfully enjoying what 
rightfully belongs to you.” 

‘‘If you can do me the.service you say I'll 
do anything you ask,” replies Eve; ‘I would 
do anything to get away from Gorse. 
borough !”’ 
® “Will you give me half of your fortune?” 
asks Richard, eagerly. 

“Most willingly.” 

The girl's face is flushed with excitement as 
she speaks. The idea of a bright new life 
fills her with joy. As yet she has seen epg 
but sorrow and mortification. Now that wi 
all end. 

“In less than a week*you will be in posses- 
sion of your property,” says Richard Red- 
mayne confidently. 

The sun is setting and the sky is aglow with 
quivering red, and a strange, hushed silence 
reigns over the dark woods and the green 
meadows. She turns towards him, and her 
face in the evening light looks very beautiful, 
but she is too much like Irena to please 
Richard Redmayne. Looking at him she sees 
the livid mark on his face for the first time. 

“Ah,” says Richard, “you see that mark 
on my face. That blow was given to me by 
a woman this very day—a very spiteful 
woman—just as spiteful as the boy you have 
charge of.” 

“T hope,” cries Eve, looking at him in her 
surprise, “that you have not mistaken me 
for some one else. It would be dreadfal if, after 
raising my hopes, I should find that there was 
some cruel blunder.” 

“There is no mistake,” says Richard con- 
fidently, as he helps her over the stile. The 
boy is in advance of them. He is hurrying 
towards some one who is coming down the 
winding patb. : 

** We will say good-bye now, Miss Sinclair,” 
» observes Richard, after walking a few y 
farther. ‘ You will meet me here to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“TJ will,” cries Eve, looking towards the 
advancing man, who has been just joined by 
the boy. \ 

They shake hands and part, Richard and 
Eve, and the girl stands leaning on* the -_ 
looking eagerly at Captain Lestrange as 
— towards her, holding the boy by the 
hand. 

“ Holloa, Eve! how charming you look to- 
day!" says Captain Lestrange, contemplating 
the girl. ‘‘‘ You are very much like a person! 
knew in London whom I danced with a few 
nights ago.”’ 

“ Indeed!” cries Eve, as they walk along 
for she does not wish to be late. 

“Yes, she resembled greatly, or, at 
least, I fancied so,” eays Captain Lestrange. 
“Run on, Henry, and say we are — 
turning to the boy. The boy obeys, and the 
girl and the man are left together. 

“Tam afraid Mrs. Lovegrove will be angry 
if I get home long after Henry,”’ says Eve 
uneasily. ‘I will leave you to smoke your 
cigar and get home, if home it can be called. 

“You seem in no end of a hurry to get 
away from a fellow,” remarks Captain 
Lestrange, as he slowly and insidiously aces 





his arm round her waist. 
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Thus they walk along together, Eva not 
making the slightest effort to release herself. 
She has learnt to be very fond of Captain 
Lestrange, and he is greatly deceiving her. 
He feels very uncomfortable, it must be con- 
— for he has come on a very disagreeable 
errand. 


Fortunately for Eve's future happiness she , 


does not tell Captain Lestrange that she is 
coming into money. She wishes to make 
quite sure that it is really so before telling him 
the good news. 

“We have had some very happy hours 
together,” says Captain Lestrange. ‘‘ Have 
we not, Eve?” 

“* The onl nappy hours I have ever had,” 
cries the girl, frankly. 

‘‘T am glad to hear that, but I am sorry that 
these happy hours must come to an end,” 
says Captain Lestrange, looking away from the 

irl. 
ar To an end!" cries Eve, drawing herself 
from him. ° 

“I spoke distinctly, did I not?” asks the 
Captain, leaning over a little bridge that crosses 
@ stream. ‘. 

“You cruelly,” says Eve, and had it 
not been for the handrail of the little bridge 
she would have fallen to the ground. She had 
thought Captain Lestrange such a noble 

ellow, and now she finds that he is only noble 
in outward appearance. 

‘‘My words are not intended to be cruel,” 
replies the Captain; “ believe ‘me, Eve, that 
it is best for us to part. You ought not to 
have taken all I said too seriously. A fellow 
must amuse himself when in a country place, 
you know. It is pleasant to whisper love 
nonsense in a pretty girl’s ear, and snatch a 
kiss from a blushing face.” 

“Don’t! don’t!” says Eve, with an 
hysterical laugh. ‘‘ Do not remind me of my 
foolishness. I feel quite ashamed when I 
think of the kisses I allowed you to take from 
my lips.” 

“ You can’t take them back!” cries Captain 
Lestrange, so boastingly that Eve begins to 
hate him. 

“T thought you were an honourable gentle- 
man,” says Eve, scornfully ; ‘‘but you have 
shown yourself in your true colours. Iam 
glad that I have found you out in your true 
colours.” 

‘*Cease your reproaches,” cries Captain 

e. “ What a fuss you make about a 
few stolen kisses ! ” 

“*T shall go home,” says Eve, and she would 
leave him, but he lays a detaining’ hand upon 
her wrist. 

“One moment, if you please.”’ 

** Release me.” 

“ Not until you have listened to the few 
words I am going to say,” says Captain 
Lestrange, in decided tones. 

“*T suppose I must listen,’ cries Eve. 

“ Well, the fact is, Eve, I have sent you a 
lot of foolish letters,”’ observes the Captain. 
“ Now I want you to return them. You may 
keep the presents I gave you, but I want the 
letters. After I have counted them you shall 
have ten —, 

“TI will not keep your letters, nor your 
presents, and you can keep your ten pounds,” 
cries Eve. ‘I suppose you wish to get back 
the letters to prevent me from bringing an 
action against you for a breach of promise of 
marriage.” 

“You will return them.” 

“Certainly ; why should I keep such un- 
meaning rubbish?” says Eve. ‘ Now I can 
go, I suppose?” 

‘* Now you can go,’’ cries Captain Lestrange, 
striking a match and lighting a cigar. 

‘* Before I go, I will tell you what you have 
lost, you most deceitful captain,” says Eve 
Sinclair, with assumed gaiety. ‘I am grate- 
ful that I did not tell you before I knew your 
true character that I am about to come into 
@ fortune.” 

“A fortune!” cries Captain Lestrange, 
dropping his cigar in astonishment. ‘ Wh 
my dear Eve, allow me to congratulate you.” 








‘* Thanks,” says Eve. 

‘*Do you know, little Eve,” whispers Cap- 
tain Lestrange in a soft voice, ‘that I was 
only joking with you all the time, that I only 
asked you to return the letters just to see how 
you would take it?” 

“You have deceived me once, you cannot 
deceive me again,” replies the girl, and she 
disappears in the gathering gloom. 

‘*Eve!l” cries Captain Lestrange, but she 
does not return, but a low, mocking laugh 
comes back on the summer breeze. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A HEART OF GOLD. 


Eve's indifference is, however, only assumed, 
and when she is alone she cannot help giving 
way, and having what girls call “‘a good cry.” 

It is a sad awakening for the young girl to 
find out Captain Lestrange is so mean and 
despicable, but fortunately for her her attach- 
ments for him was more fancied than real. It 
was her first romance, the first ray of rosy 
sunlight that had entered her life. 

Captain Lestrange tries vainly to make Eve 
alter her mind, for now that there is a pros- 
pect of her becoming rich and independent he 
would be very glad to unite his fortunes with 
hers; but her eyes are open now, and she 
returns his letters and presents with a few 
hastily-written words, telling him to forget 
the whole affair since it will be flat and un- 
profitable to remember it. 

The Captain begs and implores her to alter 
her decision, humbles and humiliates himself 
in every way ; but the girl is resolute, stead- 
fast, determined, and regrets all offers of re- 
conciliation with a dignity that is seldom seen 
in one so young. But notwithstanding the 
hopelessness of such a task the Captain is 
doggedly persevering, and as he is staying in 
Mrs. Lovegrove’s house has many opportunities 
of annoying her. 

Bat just as life is becoming unendurable to 
Eve her new-found;companion Dick Redmayne, 
comes tothe rescue. He boldly knocks at the 
front door, and demands to see’Eve in a loud, 
dictatorial voice, and when he does see her 
tells her that she must come up to London at 
once. 

When Eve makes this fact known to Mrs. 
Lovegrove that lady becomes very indignant 
and even abusive. It yet wants a week to 
make up Eve’s quarter, she declares, and 
unless she remains until that time has ex- 
pired, she will not give her a farthing unless 
compelled to by law. 

Eve is so anxious to get away that she hardly 
waits for Mrs. Lovegrove to finish speaking. 
A quarter of an hour after this stormy inter- 
view with Mrs. Lovegrove, Eve leaves the house 
in Dick Redmayne's company. 

It must be confessed that Eve does not feel 
very proud of her companion, who still has 
the mark made by Irena’s riding-whip on his 
face; “but he is a necessary evil. When I 
have paid him for his services I shall have no 
further need for his services,” Eve thinks, as 
they enter the station. 

‘They arrive in London about midday, and 
after a hasty meal Richard calls a cab. 

“ Dean-street, Park-lane,”’ he ories. 

“ Wh 
nervously. 

“We are going to turn the people out of the 
house that rightfully belongs to you,” says 
Richard, boastfully, but he forgets the old 
maxim that possession is nine points of the 
law. If Mrs. Sutcliffe is bold enough to 
resist he will have some difficulty in carrying 
out his scheme. 

‘*I hardly like to see people turned out of 
a property that has been enjoyed by them for 
many years,” says Eve, ogre es ae 

* But they know it was rightfully yours,” 
replies Dick. 

‘* Let me knew all the history of the case,” 
says Eve,as they dash along in the cab, 
‘“‘ang in as few words as possible. Who are 
the people who are enjoying my money?” 


are we going there?” asks Eve, 





‘** Your cousin and your aunt.” 

‘“*T never knew I had a cousin and an aunt 
living,” says Eve, with a start of surprise, 
perhaps pleasure, : 

‘No, it was your aunt’s object to keep you in 
the dark on that matter,” cries Richard, look- 
ing at the end of his cigar. ‘ You must know 
that she is a most cunning, a most designing 
woman. You shall hear why the money was 
left to you, Miss Sinclair. Shortly before Mr. 
Sutcliffe died—that is your aunt’s husband— 
he found out that his wife had met an old 
sweatheart more than once. She swore it was 
by accident; he declared that it was by ar- 
rangement, and even insinuated that the child 
—your cousin, Irena—was not his child; so 
in revenge he willed every farthing to you, 
and, in order to prevent you coming into the 
property, Mrs. Sutcliffe paid some one to burn 
the will, That person was my mother, who 
took care to keep it, That will is now in my 
possession,” tapping his pocket. 

Richard Redmayne has just concluded his 
story when they stop before the house in 
Dean-street. Remembering the manner in 
which he had been received on the last occa- 
sion, the servants hesitated about given him 
admittance, but he forced his way through 
them and up the stairs. Without waiting to 
turn the handle of the door he pushes his 
shoulder against it, and bursts in the room, 
greatly to Mrs. Sutcliffe’s and Irena’s astonish- 
men 

‘* IT have brought her!’’ he cries, excitedly. 
‘* Yesterday you turned me from this house ; 
to-day I am going*to have the pleasure of ex- 

ing you!” 

** Brought who?” asks Irena, curiously, 
and in fear. 

‘* Eve Sinclair!” 

At this moment the young girl, who has 
followed Richard upstairs slowly and almost 
reluctantly enters, the room,-and Irena sees 
the very picture of herself. 

‘* Allow me to introduce you to your cousin, 
Miss Irena,” says Richard, mockingly, and 
the two girls rush forward and embrace. 

‘*T have come here,” continues Richard, 
looking at the two girls in the greatest sur- 
prise, ‘‘ to expose a fraud, and to see that this 
young lady has her rights.” 

“Tf my cousin has more right to this house 
than we have,” says Irena, presently, ‘‘ we 
will not attempt in any way to keep her out 
of her property.” 

“Let him show his proofs—where are his 
proofs?” says Eve. ‘ How do I know that 
what you say is true, Mr. Redmayne?” 

‘‘Read that document!” cries Richard 
Redmayne, handing her the will, but — 
so that neither Irena and Mrs. Sutcliffe coul 
get at it. 

Slowly and methodically Eve reads every 
line, and when she has finished reading turns 
to Redmayne, still holding it in her hand. 

“*T have no reason to doubt its genuineness, 
but I think it a most unjust will,” says Eve. 

“ Just, or unjust, that is nothing to you,” 
says Richard Redmayne. ‘“‘ The money is 
yours!” 

“It is a great deal to me,’ cries Eve, ‘I 
will not take the slightest notice of a will 
made by a suspicious old man in a moment 
of madness. T will not deprive my aunt and 
my cousin of their just right!” 

With this she tears the will in pieces, while 
Richard, utterly baffled, looks on in the ut- 
most consternation. 

‘Noble, generous, girl!” cries Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe. ‘* You have, indeed, returned; good for 
evil. How can I ever thank you enough for 
this self-sacrifice?” 

“You little idiot!” says Richard Red- 
mayne, ‘‘ you have ruined ye , and will 
now have to go back to drudgery !”’ 

“I would go through the greatest priva- 
tion,” cries Eve, ‘rather than deprive my 
aunt and my cousin of what rightfully belongs 
to them!” 

“But if you cheat yourself 
right to cheat me,” says Richa‘ 


ou have no 
Redmayne. 
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“You promised me half your fortune, re- 
member !”” 

“T have no fortune to give,” returns Eve, 
quietly, ‘and must for the fatare tive on the 
bounty of my aunt, who, I feel sure, will give 
me food and shelter.’’ 

Richard Redmayne is so mad with rage, 
and looks so ‘dangerous, that Mrs. Sutcliffe 
deems ft prudent to ring the’ bell, and when it 
is answered, she tells the servant to show the 
gentleman to the door. He turns upon them 
one Yast lingering look of maticious hate, 
and passes out of the room, and ont of their 


lives. 

Eve is the happiest of the three, for she has 
the satisfaction of knowing that she has done 
a good action, and in winning the love of her 
relations she has won more than gold can buy 
—the Jove and good will of Ireza and her 
mother. 

It must be confessed that Irena cannot help 
feeling melancholy sometimes when she thinks 
of the supreme sacrifice Eve has made, but 
she has one consolation, for the girl seems 

happy and contented. 

-‘Phe girls, in appearance and feeling. are 
like sisters, and it is not long before they have 
told each other all the principal incidents in 
their lives; and "Trena hears, with surprise, of 
Captain Lestrange’s treachery. 

Eve cannot feeling a great deal of 

hy for Raymond, when she hears 
how very badly he has been served, for, of 
course, will now marry her real lover, 
but she congratulates Irena on winning the 
love of # man like Gilbert Westwood, whom 
she soon learns to like as a brother. 

- I¢ is agreed that in the autumn Irena and 
Gilbert Westwood will be married. Gilbert 
is very happy and contented, and is aiready 
very successful in his profession, having jast 

in a complicated law case to great 


Mrs. Sutcliffe, too, is happy, in a quiet sort 
of way, but she often tells herself that she 
does not deserve to be so comfortable. 

Nearly et a a Eve and Irena go for 
a walk to Hyde Park, but on one particular 
evening Eve goes there alone, for Irena has 
gone to the theatre with Gilbert West- 


» She is walking along a narrow path when a 
handsome gentleman, but a stranger, comes 
up to her, with a grave yet pleasant smile on 
his face. 

““Geod evening,” he says, in a pleasant 
voice. “I am glad, even after all that has 

ssed, that you are looking so bright and 

py. I declare that you look as if you are 
growing younger |” 

‘*You have made some mistake; I do not 
know you,” says Eve, quietly. 

She sees that he is a gentleman, that he is 
labouring under some delusion. He is not 
the kind of person to speak to a stranger in 
the street. 

“ A mistake, Irena; how could I do that?” 
says the gentleman, looking greatly annoyed, 
and, raising his hat, he is about to walk 
away, thinking thatthe girl wishes to cut his 
acquaintance. 

“Stop! Lord Raymond, one moment!” 
cries Eve. ‘“ You have mistaken me for my 
cousin Irena !”’ 

When Eve returns home she tells Irena of 
her little adventure, and Irena laughingly de- 
clares that her pretty cousin will perhaps 
marry his lordship. 

Eve blushingly tells her cousin not to be 
80 foolish; but when three months have 
passed Lord Raymond is her lover, and on 
the day of Gilbert’s marriage there are two 

instead of one. 


[THE END.] 








ALWAYS Say a kind word if you can, if only 
that it may come in, perhaps, with singular 
opportuneness, entering some sad mun’s 
darkened room like a beautiful firefly, whose 

r evolutions he cannot but watch, forget- 
ting his many troubles, 





FACETIA. 


A sournatist’s club—The lead pencil. 

‘*Don'r you think, Bessie, that you could 
love me a little?’ And Bessie. answered, 
with her most engaging smile: ‘‘ Yes, Fred, 
a very little.” 

‘An!’ exclaimed a henpeeked husband, 
‘-before our marriage my wife spoke to me 
with her eyes, but now she gives it tome with 
her tongue.” 

A youne attorney, who had gone for years 
without a single ease, at last got into practice 
by suing his washerwoman for retaining his 
clothes because he owed her an old bill. 

A counrsy doctor, conversing with a friend 
about the high rate of mortality then prevail- 
ing, remarked, with a solemn shake of his 
head: “It is very strange, but there are peo- 
ple dying now who never died before! ” 

“Waar caused your little boy's illness? ’’ 
asked .an ingenuous woman of a mother whose 
little son’ was very ill. ‘“ He was climbing a 
ladder,” said the lady, ‘‘and lost his equili- 
briam.” ‘Poor little fellow!” said the sym- 
pathetic listener. ‘‘Do buy him amother; 
he’ll be more carefal next. time! ” 

Fiast Cnarrrm: “‘ What the matter, old 
boy? You look badly.'’ Second Chappie : 
“Ya’as. I don’t eat enough, y’ know.” 
First Chappie: “Indigestion?’’ Second 
Chappie: “No. I quit tipping the waiters a 
week ago. Iam going to break up that cus- 
tom if I starve to death.’’ 

A tawysr, who had proved too much for 
both his rivals and his ‘clients, was 
to be unconquerable; but, as one of his neigh- 
bours said, after his sudden death by a thun- 
der-bolt, ‘‘a streak of -lightning tackled him 
one day, and before he could make a motion 
for a stay of ings, it knocked the 
trickery all out of him.” 

Tue Wrone War.—A teacher took ar apple 
from one of the boys during schocl hours. 
After a while the teacher ate up the apple 
while the pupils were busy with their sums, 
The lad, noticing this, began to cough. 
“ What is the matter with you,” inquired the 
dominie. ‘ Oh, please, sir, the apple has gone 
down the wrong way !”’ 


Givinc Taiwes Ricur Names.—A woman 
had a man arraigned for coming into her 
house, and putting her in fear of some out- 
rage. ‘' Besides,” said she, “ he called me out 
of my name.” ‘ But that’s a civil action, 
madam,” said the counsel for the defendant. 
“No! it’s not a civil action!’ cried the indig- 
nant lady ; ‘‘and nobody but a lawyer would 
say so!’ 

Ir is caid that a French painter one day 
visited the Salon in Paris, in company with a 
friend who was a member of the Committee of 
Selection, and who had been instrumental in 
procuring the acceptance of the painter's 
work. When the artist came near his picture, 
he exclaimed: “Good gracious! you're ex- 
hibiting my picture the wrong side up!" 
“Hush!” was the reply; “the committee 
refused it the other-way.” 


A younc man and a young woman lean 
over the front gate. They are lovers. It is 
moonlight. He is loth to leave, as the parting 
is the last. He is about to go away. She is 
reluctant to see him depart. They swing on 
the gate. “I'll never forget you,” he says: 
“and if death should claim me my last 
thought will be of you!” “I'll be true to 
you,” she sobs. “I'll never see anybody else 
or love them as long as I live!” They part. 
Six years later he returns. His sweetheart of 
former years has married. They ‘meet at a 
party. Between the dances the recognition 
takes place. ‘Let me see,” she muses, with 
her fan beating a tattoo on her pretty hand, 
was if you or your brother'who was my old 
sweetheart? ’’ ‘Really, I don’t know,” he 
says. ‘ Probably my brother.”’ The conver- 
sation ends. 





Wuar are the most unsociable things in the 
world? Milestones; for you will never fing 
two of them together. 

Ir was very ungallant in the old bachelor, 
who was told that a certain lady had “one 
foot in the grave,” to ask “if there wasn’ 


_ room for both feet? ” 


Aw old Dutch tavern-keeper, who had hig 
third wife, thus expressed his views of matri- 
mony: “ Vell, you see, de first time 1 married 
for love, dat vas goot; then I married for 
beauty, dat vas goot, too, about as de first; 
dis time I married for money, and dis is petter 
as poth.”’ 

A wan who had just daced a book of 
poems met Sydney Smith, and this was the 
conversation they had—“Did you read m 
book?” “Oh, yes, I read it!” “ How di 
you like it?” “My dear sir, I assure 
that I laid it aside with a great deal of plea. 
sure!” 

Ix the midst of a stormy discussion, at 
which Douglas Jerrold was present, a gentle- 
man rose to settle the matter in dispnte, 
Waving his hands majestically, he began: 
Gentlemen, all I want is common sense.” 
‘*Exaotly,” interrupted Jerrold; “ that is 
precisely what you do want.” 

‘* Here,” said the farmer, as he exhibited a 
broken jar to the manufacturer, “I 
this jar full of butter, and the jar split from 
top to bottom. Perhaps you can explain the 
phenomenon.” ‘*Oh, yes, I can,” was the. 
ready reply ; ‘‘the butter was stronger than 
the jar!’’ 


Svar. Bor (in shop): ‘I want to geta 
Christmas present for my mother.” Pro- 
prietor:] ‘‘How would a pair of slippers 
do, sonny?’’ Small Boy: ‘‘ Have you got 
’em made of cloth, an’ without any heels?” 
Proprietor: *‘ Yes.’’ Small Boy (eagerly): 
‘« Gimme a pair.” 

Pompous Hicuianp Larrp (to strange police- 
man who has dared to pass the great man 
without touching his hat): ‘‘A constable 
ought to be the very pink of politeness, and 
should touch his hat to his superiors. I am 
the Mactartan of Mactartan, and all these 
mountains belong to me, sir!’’ Policeman: 
“ They’re nae in my beat, though.” 

A apy stood patiently before a receiving 
cashier’s window in a bank, the other day, 
but no one took any notice of her till she at- 
tracted the attention of the money-taker by 
tapping with her parasol on the glass. Wh 
don’t you pay attention tome?” she asked, 
petulantly. ‘“‘I’m sorry, ma’am; but we 
don’t pay anything here. Next window, 
please,” was the polite response. 


‘*T want some pie,” said young Angus at 
inner at his grandfather’s. ‘‘ Have patience,” 
said his grandmother. ‘Which would you 
rather have,” asked his grandfather, ‘‘ patience 
or pie?” ‘Pie,’ replied Angus, emphati- 
cally. ‘‘ But then,’ said his grandfather, 
“there might not be any left for me.” 
** Well,” said the small boy, ‘‘ you could have 
patience.” 


Marrer ror Rerrzction.— I see,”’ said sher 
looking up from the paper, ‘‘that there were 
twenty million buttons made in this country 
last year.”—“ Indeed!” he replied. ‘“ I won- 
der what they were made for!’ ‘For sew- 
ing on garments, I suppose.’ ‘ Well, some- 
body’s got more than their share, I fancy, for 
there haven’t been any sewed on my garments 
fora year.’’ She resumed her reading, and a 
deep silence fell upon the household. 


Tact is a great thing, A few evenings ago 
a lady who makes desperate endeavours to 
hold the fleeting charms of youth, asked & 
young gentleman to sing her a song, adding 
archly, ‘something suited to me,” and, in- 
stead of giving her ‘‘ You Haunt My Dreams,” 
or something equally complimentary, he 
struck into ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 


because, forsooth, it suited his voice. And: 


now invitations from that house are known to 
him no more, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen was the recipient of yet more 
congratulations on Monday, the anniversary 
of her coronation. We have, says Modern 
Society, reason for saying that the manifest 
revival of loyalty in quarters where its exist- 
ence had of late years become doubtful, is a 
source of intense gratification to Her Majesty, 
and that-it is likely to stimulate her to even 
greater activity in the serviee of her people 
than she has been showing of late. 


Dresses AT THE State Concert.—At the 
State concert given at Buckingham Palace the 
Princess of Wales wore a dress of black poult 
de soie, veiled in jet embroidered tulle, looped 
with a bouquet of real shaded carnations ; cor- 
sage to correspond ; headdress, a tiara of dia- 
mond stare ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds ; 
Orders, Victoria and Albert, the Crown of 
’ India, St. Catherine of Russia, and the Danish 
Family Order. 

Tne Princess Louise of Wales wore a very 
pretty, though simple, toilette of pure white 
corsage of white satin, trimmed with folds of 
tulle, over a jupe of white tulle in draperies 
and plisses over faille. Ornaments, pearls ; 
Order, Victoria and Albert. 


Tue Borantcan Socrery’s Fere.—Upwards 
of 8,000 persons attended the féte of the Royal 
Botanic Society, which was held in their gar- 
dens, Regent's Park. The trees overhanging 
the principal walks were lighted by thousands 
of small oil lamps, of delicate blue, pink, 
green, yellow, and cream tints, the rays of 
electric lights were thrown upon banks of or- 
chids, the masses of brilliant rhododendrons 
and azaleas of various shades, and parterres 
of sweet-scented roses all united to make the 
tastefully laid out grounds a wonder ually bril- 
liant scene. Music was furnished by the 
‘bands of the 2nd Life Guards and the Royal 


Horse Guards, and at intervals throughout the . 


evening the London Male Voice Club and the 
Bijou Choir sang part songs in the kiosk on 
the lake, which was beautifully illuminated. 


Tue marriage of Mr. Edgar Lubboek, young- 
est son of the late Sir John William Lubbock, 
with Miss Amy Peacock, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peacock, at Greetwood, near Staam- 
ford, was a very stylish affair. The bride 
wore a gown of white satin, trimmed with old 
Brussels lace, and her veil of the same was 
fastened with three large diamond stars, the 
gift ‘of the bridegroom, and she also wore a 
pearl necklace and diamond pendant, and her 
bouquet was composed of white roses and 
stephanotis. She was attended by seven 
bridesmaids, who wore becoming dresses af 
white muslin with Valenciennes lace, and 
white moiré sashes, and white sailor hats 
trimmed with white velvet and marguerites. 
Each wore a gold bangle with “E.A.” in 
pearls, and carried marguerite bouquets tied 
with Zingari ribbon. The bride’s train was 


borne by Master Cyril Hopwood, in a costume | 
of crimson velvet with white silk vest, and | 


Miss Esther Bromley, in white muslin with a 
crimson-sash. The bride and bridegraom sub- 
sequently left for Edwinstowe Hall, Notts, 
lent by Captain aad Mrs, Fane Alexander, the 
bride’s going-way dress being of grey cash- 
mere with a white waistcoat, grey bonnet with 
yellow and grey trimmings. 


A mosr suecessful garien party was given 
the other day by Lady Grant at Chelsea. The 
Countess of Kintore wore a fawn-coloured 
dress trimmed with brown velvet; Lady Pelly, 
a dress of grey brocade ; the Countess of Dun- 
donald, black lace over red silk, black bonnet 
with poppies and grasses; Lady Elizabeth 
Cochrane, red silk and sleeveless jacket of 
black lace with coloured jet; Mrs. Stanley 
Clarke, a grey striped skirt with polonaise and 
bodice of plain grey ; Lady Middleton, black, 
black lace, and jet mantle; Mrs. Arbuthnot, 





enn + enertn nee 


| 
t 


| 


has 
freezer with the ice-and 
fruit instead of essence is used, it will be neces- 


STATISTICS. 


Map Docs.—Sir Charles Warren, the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, has just issued some 
statistics with regard to mad dogs and deaths 
from hydrophobia which have come under 
the notice of the Metropolitan Polise from 
January, 1885, to May, 1886. During this 
period the total number of mad dogs was 495. 
The lowest number was in January, 1885, 
when there were only eight. From this date 


‘the number of cases varied for each month as 


follows: February, 10; March, 22; April, 20; 
May, 34; June, 38; July, 47; August, 28; 
September, 31; October, 31; November, 58; 
December, 46; January, 1886, 27; February, 
14; March and fApril, 29; and May, 23. The 
deaths from hydrophobia, which are taken 
from the Registrar-General’s returns, num- 
bered 26 up to December, 1885, the greatest 
number ‘being in October and November, 
when there were five in each month. Be- 
tween January and May, 1886, there were 
seven deaths. 

Fisn anp Foop my Beruin.—Paris, with her 
2,220,000 inhabitants, consumes more fish than 
the whole of Germany, with a population of 
47,000,000. Berlin requires yearly 1,625,000,000 
pounds of food, including 160,000,000 pounds 
of fresh meat, 3,000,000 pounds of birds of all 
sorts, 2,500,000 pounds of game, 77,000,000 
litres of milk, 30,000,000 pounds of butter, 
8,000,000 pounds of cheese, 19,000,000 pounds 
of eggs, 51,000,000 pounds of fruit, 3,000,000 
pounds of oranges, 21,000,000 pounds of fresh 
fish, 7,000,000 pounds of smoked fish, and 
8,000,000 pounds of pickled fish. 





GEMS. 


Tuere shall be no success to the man who 


is not willing to begin small. : 

Ir is a strong proof that we are making 
progress, when we think with shame and eon- 
tempt of our earlier steps. 

WHENEVER you meet a man who can tell 
you all about the weak points in his neigh- 
bours, you will find one who needs as much 
watching as an east wind. 

Tue world is, but a show of things; a 
kindergarten where we learn by object lessons. 
It is only the very little ones to whom the 
object is all. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Icz Oneam..—In making ice cream the fol- 
lowing articles are required: A small freezer, 
with a pail surrounding it in which to place 
the ice and salt, a broad paddle for scraping 
the cream from the sides of the freezer, and a 
blanket for covering the top of the freezing- 
can. The requisite ingredients for-this deli- 
cacy are: One pint of cream, } pound of pow- 
dered white sugar, the juice of one lemon, 
and a few of the flavouring essence 
chosen. This mixture is now placed in the 
can, coyered tightly, and the ice (chopped fine) 
and salt placed in the outside pail, the pro- 
portions being about one part of salt to three 
of ice. Let the whole remain a short time, 
then whirl the can briskly bythe handle for 
a few minutes, take off the lid and with the 
paddle scrape the iced cream from the sides, 
mixing the whole smoothly; put on the lid 
and whirl again, repeating all the operations 
every few minutes until the whole of the 
cream is well frozen. Great care and con- 
siderable labour are required in stirring, so that 
the mixture may be smoothly and evenly 
frozen. When finished, draw off the water that 
accumulated in a and cover the 

t mixture. When 


bronze silk and velvet ; Mrs. Merry (of Bella- j-sary to first pass it through a sieve before add- 


drum), black striped velvet and gauze. 


ng to the cream and other ingredients, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Svsstiture ror Gunrowprr.— Some 
American mines use the’ following substitute 
for gunpowder: Caustic lime is ground fine 
and consolidated by a pressure of forty tons 
into cartridges. After the holes are drilled in 
the face of the coal, an iron tube half an inch 
in diameter, with a small groove externally 
on the upper side, and several perforations, 
is inserted the whole length of the hole. The 
cartridges, which have a groove to fit the tube, 
are then inserted and lightly rammed, and the 
hole tamped. A small foree pump injects 
through the tube a quantity of water equalin 
bulk to the lime. The water escapes through 
the perforations and along the groove, satur- 
ating the whole, and driving out the air. The 
tube is then closed by a to prevent the 
escape of the steam, which, by its force, 
cracks the coal away from the roof, and then 
follows the expansion of the lime. ' 


A Sensrstz Fasuion.—The growing favour 
for potted plants for room decorations has 
suggested the very sensible fashion of sending 
flowers, not in baskets and*bunches, but in 
pots. Itis nice and poetical, for you cannot 
help thinking nice things of the sender, as 
each blossom bursts and givesa perfumed 
greeting, or the ty sas growth of a fern or 
palm is joy for evermore in your sight. 
Palms, orange trees, ferns, primroses, small 
lilac bushes, hyacinths, tulips and citron aloes, 
are among the favourites for presentations. 
These plants are not taken out of "their. 
earthen pots, but are placed wherever, they, 
may be, in the mind of. the. receiver, most: 
decorative. Sometimes ‘the pots ate arrayed 
with cambrit dresses and garnished with gay 
ribbons. A silken scarf or handkerchief is. 
also a very pretty adornment tied softly about: 
the crockery. - ieee ; 


Ovr or Dssr, Ovr or ‘DaNerr.—In all 
cases, debt is embarrassing and painfally 
-annoying. Although it is something that 
cannot: always be avoided, if never’ fails to 
produce, in persons of principle, an amount 
of mental worry that is absolutely distress- 
ing. Mental tension from pecuniary trouble 
is one of the citief causes of insanity. Men 
struggle for a competency, because they, 
especially those’ not far remo from 

verty, fear povetty, not for themselves, ‘but 

or others. A father will suffer more in the 
thought that his wife or daughter may be 
left penniless than he will if the family 
igen tells him that her health is hope- 
y ruined. He prefers even this to the 
thought that she may be forced to manual 
labour. It is true that poverty in our arti- 
ficial state of society involves all the miseries 
—hunger, overwork, humiliation, and sick- 
ness, yet we can hardly understand why men 
should not choose them all rather than siek. 
ness and physical suffering. The man who 
commits suicide from P nape! troubles is, 
nine times in ten, found to be one who is over- 
worked, or who has raged secretly or — 
at the apparent injustice involved in wor! 
that brings no return, or who, haunted by 
fear of poverty, has lived beyond his income, 
ineurred annoying debts, and takes bis life to 
escape the consequent and mental agony. 
Nothing overturns the mental balance so 
surely as a long continued sense of injustice 
or long continued debt, and nothing is so fre- 
quent a cause for suicide. ‘“ Hope is said to. 
spring eternal in the human breast,” but in 
the matter of money-making years of non- 
success {kill hope and destroy mental vigour 
ana bodily health. No other form of misery 
produces quite the same impression as 
financial wrong. To be a healthy man, learn 
to bear cheerfully the misfortune as well as 
the good fortune of life. Therefore, the men- 
tal requirements of the laws of health are 
cheerfulness, contentment, and calmness, and 
that man live within his income, however 





small, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amecta.—Sign’of nothing particular. 


Emrorant.—Apply to the t-G aneral for Q 19en 8 
land, who will give you every ation. 

M. A D.—Tied with pink auburn. Tied with white, 
and tied with blue bright brown ; the last rather more 
bazel ; tied with black, fawn colour. 


Fiower Lover.—The plaut known to botanists by 
the name Ageratum is sometimes called ‘‘ everlasting ;"’ 
and Claytonias are generaliy termed “ spring beauties.” 


T. W.—The greatest archx logist in the world is 
Heinrich Schliemann, who is principally noted fur his 
and excavations fn the regions of ancient Troy, 

esus. 


W. M.—The way we “he mitt which 
PLR eb Sow AA ris t persuade 8 
friend of both to introduce you. wey 

force his attentions upon a strange lady In the street. 


A E. N.—Simply ask the young lady if can have 
of attending her to the table If she has 


a3 


no gesert 306 som ctfen, to anacuapeny, her to ber 
home. You are not obliged by etiqn to do this un- 
less th her to the party. Then, of course, 





y Pp 
ina way. It is his duty todo d it is 
useless : his authority. sa 

R. P. P.—No a ¢ eg should actual! 
Mond it eed pony be Patafacton of ¢ 
ary. 
do that. te would dowttione Yaris weap 
that w! he e mine 


for a fay yoy mine ae. Le ime omen a 

even yleld ore a Every 

is familiar these facts. So, all wo 
it probably be better for you not to sue 


fhe man who sold you the mine, but to et loss 
much Ghbntyapen tues 


C..8. S.—Different formulas are given for compu’ 
horse-power of engines, but they my be redu 
simple of multiplying the effective pressure 
the pistons in pounds per — inch by the 
of the piston minut, and dividing 
horse-power of a stesm boiler is an 
ppropriate term. It was formerly 
evaporation of a cubic foot of water 
suffictent steam to drive an engine of one- 
one hour. A moderately good modern 
‘ure more than half this amount, and 
should evap»rate half a cubic foot an honr 
uare feet of gees — A ited 
orse-power would therefore be su 
good bofler of 1.200 eqnare feet area of 


Pspesesesgece 
Hie 
STteit, 
ball 8 es g 


| 
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M. B.—Very neat, legible handwriting. 

Kesitan.—Apply to the Royal Orthopedic Hospi‘al, 
Oxford-s'reet. ™ 

G H. W.—The first day of July, 1856, came on 


Tuesday, and the twelfth day of August, 1865, on 
Saturday. 


W. M.—Chang. the Chinese t, a circus cur‘osity, is 
said to be the tallest man in or any other country. 
His height is over eight feet. 


8 0. H.—No harm will result from the use of pure 
castile soap and warm water on the face B.th havea 
soothing influence on pimples and other eruptions, 
and, in many cases, act as a curative agent. 

X Y. Z.—Statisticlans or medical authorities have 
prank be ae the world at large what +" ~ “ ; 
quant whisky an average man can take ou! 
doing himself sotual harm.” 


T. H.—To make grape wine, take the small wili 
oO 


pene oar ee pes 
one wo + 
Fhen it will be sends to 


ts of India, Europe, and America belong is the Indo- 
European or Aryan race, , 


THE HOME IN THE HAWTHORN LANE, 


Do you think we shall move, now the is at hand, 
And the neighbours are moving us? 
Leave this house for another, more stately aud grand 


nosy oa once thought was the best in the 
Where the dawn of our wedded life found us? 


The lozenge-shaped window-panes tell not in vain 
Of the erie cannot for; 
I saw, as I came down the hawthorn lane 


Your face, lit tnframed 4 
Buehtinpadiat 


I oad so — ~~ arose, e 
our meeting awhile, 

AsI ona more lovely those 

That the hawthorn hedge, in its flower-time, knows, 

Ere you welcomed me home with a smile. 


But at last when you saw me, the window, though 


bright 
With the hearth that was behind it, 

all in a moment to with fresh light, — 
eee ; » shone ‘out on the 
And showed me the pathway to find it. 


‘The chambers seem smaller at dusk in the gloom, 


The ceilings less lofty by dey, , 
But the chat of the task Alte Vis tneenen, exch rooms : 
Outside we can still see the hawthorn in bloom, 


And inside, our children at play. 


And shall we abandon the quaint old abode, 

Now that harvests of are our own? 

Ab, no! we can still see deep ruts on life’s road, 

San Se apes waate Te Gipeamh Cees ane t 
owed ; 

Let us stay where the seed has been sown. ah 


T. R—Not knowing, from the meagre description 

given, what is the trve cause of the redness o skin 

com: of by you, it le to a 

result of an of 3.some mild 
e and 


yards. Strictly’ . do not fly. It is seldom 
seen in the day-thase, bed commen out at sunset 
and leaps from tree t far into the night. It is 


W. H. A.—The inhabitants of England were 
called Bri and were invaded by Cesar thew fifty 
= before the Christian era. Su vently the old in- 

abitants, u the abandonment of the country by the 
Romans, ca)led in the S:xons, whoconquered the whole 
except Wales. The Saxons formed seven kingdoms, 
called the H hy, each of which hai its se arate 


cbief, until 827, when completed the conquest of 
About ae tre Danes them 


= ee - 
ives of the whole om, which hell until 
Alfred forced them from country. At the beginning 
of the llth century the whole country had again to 
submit to the Danes. In 1041 the Saxon line was 
restored in the person of Edward the Confessor, but 
the Senna, under William the Conquerer, de‘eated 
the Sax ms at Hastings, in 1066, and took possession of 
the realm, In 1283 Wales was subdued by Edward I., 





; and united to Mngland, Llewellyn, their last king, belog 


QueEnrg.—l. Open-air exercis: ani simple living. 
2, At any good bookeeller’s. 


judgment formed by inspecting a person’s handwriting, 


D. N. N.—The lines qu are unfamiliar, on which 
account it wuuld be a rather difficult matter to trace 
their crigin. 


OC. R, A.—Pulitical questions are not discussed in this 
journal. You and your friends will have to settle the 
matter on yourselves, or else await further deve- 


J. K —We can neither recommend nor condemn the 
remedy named, kni n whatever regarding 
its properties. This will have be ascertained by 
practical experieace. 

F. D. G —Alexander of Macedonia has no claims to 
greatness compared t> those of Cezar. Alexander was 
only a successful military leader. Czsar would have 
been great even if he had never fought a battle. 


JosEPHINe.—1. Cold beef-tea, half a pint night and 
morning. 2. Yes, and ruins your constitution. 3 It 


means “ a” 4 By encouraging him a little when 
you m 5. No. 6. Brown will do very well. Mode- 
.| rate writing. 


hands of a res ble Scotch lawyer,’ 2. At present 
tical parties in the Uaited States are so 
that whichever cf them nominates the 


ev 
better man is near!y sure of success in ana 


loved a girl and wante?i t> let her know it?” Propose 
to her, of cours-, and thus relieve ourself of the horrible 
suspense. This is the only way in which. she will ever 
know what a wealth of lov» and adoration is pent up in 
your manly breast. Z 


opportunity to repeat the offence. 


from his wife it wou 
you. We advise you not to 
very certain that he is 

and that he is a man of 


marry him until you are 


H. H. T.—You should 
the ceremontes, and have introduce some onow: 
coer el oil dom viba yours Gegaentam 

one w you were u 
the other. Ia the course of the evs several - 
men could thus be introduced; and help you to wait 

thé ladies. And one of them could take one of 

ladies in to supper. You should take pains to s3e 

that neitber of ycur companions is in the least degree 
neglected during the evening. 


T. W.—As before stated, in answer toa 
the Queen's father was Edward, Duke of Ken 
son of George IIL wife Maria Louisa Victoria, 


dent, 


g% 


of the Queen's father, in 1820, the Duc ent, 
first husband had been the Prince of Leiningen 
(Germany), and who was the sister of » Kiag of 
the Belgians, devoted herself to su tending the 
education of the future queen. Oa February 10, 1840 
Her es! married her cousin, Prince Albert, second 
son of the Duke of Saxe-Cuburg Gotha (Germany). 

W. B. T.—What is called —— glue is mae by slowly 
adding nitric acid to the ordinary m of glue 
in the proportion of ten ounces of acid to two 

ue dissol 


i 


atron 
t pounds of dry wed in a quart of water. The 
product is a = glue, which remains in a lqu'd 


us kept for years always ready for 
i. ion of caoutchouc dis- 


th 
— a of shellac are used for one of the solu- 
composition is then heated and run into 
, and when used it is heated: to the temperature 
50 deg F. extraordinary 





together the timbers of ships; so securely are these 
held by its application that it is said‘ they will sooner 
break fads om fibres than separate at the joint. 
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F. B.—No special dependence can be placed in a 


Amy R.—1. You would have to put your cas6 into the - 


tional electior. © 
N. J.—Wishes to know “what we would do if we : 


J. L. D.—It is evident that it would be a great mis- © 


take for you to marry into such a as you de- | 
scribe the young lady's to be. Besides, the snub- , 
bing which she and her mother gave you, your sense of 


self-respect should keep you from giving them an 
W. W. 8.—Until the young man has obtained adivorce | 


free to contract a second mar- . 
; good character. You 
be governed in this affair by the advice of your © 


Xk to one of the masters of | 


fourth : 
Sialfeld | 
Saxe-Coburg eld (Germany). as He, death — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


orgs: COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be tne most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CEOLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


i From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutival Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. : 
Duak Str,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the evuntry, and we shall be glad to hear of its Snding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and DysenterysSpasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general +edative, 
that have occurred under our ‘personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
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also froma sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public. as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Go. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couz1s Brownx was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cuioroprnz, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY -& BROWN’S GELEGRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


= 











and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. 


‘ 





AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Is composed only of vevetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimple-, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mra. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMEN'1, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless, It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonisher 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 





BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


HALF A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 


ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers, These celebrated 
Pills are admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, 


being quite free from Mercury, and safe 


for use by the most delicate of either 


sex. Directions sent in boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and 
Vendors, or by stamps. from, Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet St., EC. 








POOR MANS FRIEND 





DR. ROBERTS’ | & PILLS 


OINTMENT, = | 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


Rurns, , Eyes Inflamed, Piles, laints, 

ann Fistula. Soostasle = ‘ 
blains, Gangrene, n Diseases, an 

Eruptions, . Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING. 
Price 1s. 14d , 28, 9d., 11s., 22s, 


Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alte ative Pills, 

These Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
Serofula (comm: nly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 
the bluud. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 

Price le 14d , 2s. 9d., 48, 6d., and 22s, each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 
‘and Sold by all Chemists. ~ 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 
Easy Terms of Payment. 


Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 
WEIR’S 
66s. SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
s Loop 8 
| 





titch, all one price, at- 
tachments ineluded-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
rovements — Loose Wheol— 
rger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing.Machine—Simple, Si- 

lent, iable, Durable—Gua- 

ranteed — to any £10 

Sewing Machine in the World 

. for Family, Household, Dress- 

making and Manufacturing 

Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 










J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 





LONDON, W. 


BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Ciamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
sufferers at home and abroad from Eye Diseases 
of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Testiaionials 
of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., ard 
4s 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from, 
Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Lonpon Reaper. 


ADVERTISEMEN'1s, 


Avavusr, 1886. q 

















A WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 











BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


ed 


———s 


a ee ae 


 BEECHAM'S 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and — 
Nervous Disorders, snch as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, | 
Giddiness, Fu'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsinexs, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightfal Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. ~ 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will — 
be acknowledged to be 3 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S — 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken — 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. E 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the haman machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen “< of appetite, 
and aronse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical e 
of the haman frame. These are facts admitted by shonnathe, em 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated | 
is, _ 3 PILLS have the Srgeeh sale of any patent medicine in the 
wor 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom, “3 

Onan only and sold Wholesale ae Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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, LADIES ALL USE 


} PERRYS 


rn eee 


gremee 
: PoLisH 


For Boots & Shoes. 


Complexion from the effects of the 


and renders the Skin delicately 





fi May be had of all Boot- 

makers. ever be without it. All Irritation from the 
; of Insects is also allayed by its use. 
WHOLESALE : 


1, WORSHIP ST.,EC, | 








by the Sole Makers, 


Chemists, Cheltenham. 







slvcerine 
é @ucumber 


Is invaluable during the Summer months for Preserving the 


HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER. &c. 
It keeps = Skin cool and refreshed in the Hottest Weather 
and entirely removes and prevents all 

SUNBURN, REDNESS, epg TAN, &c 
smooth, and white. 
It is the most perfect Tmolliont Mi Milk for the Skin ever 
produced, and no lady who values her Complexion ya ; 3 
weor Steg) NOTE WELL!—The word “LOUI3” in connection with this 
Bottles, 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, Free for 3d. extra | Velveteen i is spellea * ‘L.-O-U-I-s,”’ and in no other way. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 





£100. 
(Onehur 
Pounds) i 
be «given 
away in 
Prizes for 
the most 
fashionable 
and most 
Suitable Cos- 
tumes made 
in the — 
**.,OUIS” 

‘Velveteen 
Full Particulars in future Advertisements. 






























THOMAS WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.G.” 


Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most seinenabie Prices. _ 





. ATKINSON &BARKERS | 
ROYAL INFANTS: 


PRESERVATIVE | 


AS SUPPLIED TO 





ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 





HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the preventi-n | hing, 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and | SUCPHOLINE ts, sold everywhere 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 











~ SULPHOLINE 











LOTION, LOTIO N s OA P, 
ccs 


SEIN a gS. IWARY 


Ernptions, Pimples, Blotches worst , eoart: 
Blemishes. Uicclorations, By using Sulpholine sot 
Rasbes, Scurf, Skin soon "comes an 
fee, oecareen Spots, Softens, Beale es Babel heathy, comfort comfertale, DE 


Delightful to chal te wea oy 
t and oe Best Soap for 
i skin. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. Tablets, 6d. 


/ FOR BEAUTIFYING AND CLEARING THE SKIN. 


Soild Bverywhere. 
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‘LONDON READER 


of Literature, Science, Art, and General Lnformation. 





PART 292. VOL. XLVITI. 





CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORIES. SHORT TALES. 
a Trixy’s Lover 
Dotiy’s Pozziz 


Bounp nor to Marry ... 4 » 817, 841, 3665, 389 ‘Was rr a Guost? ... 


A Secret Sin we ooo coe = owes BD, 345, 369, 393 


re 


Tue Garpener’s DavGHTER ... ... 818, 337, 361, 385 } 
VARIETIES. 
Porrry ,.. ae 321, 336, 360, 369, 384, 898, 408 


NOVELETTES. Soommrr .. u. sews sae 885, 859) 888, 407 
Sraristics ... oe ie ‘ .. 835, 359, 383, 407 
Gems re ok AER ao +, 9835, 359, 383, 407 
Hovsresonp TREASURES ... 9 a 335, 359, 388, 407 
‘Twrxr Love ann Durr... 6. eo Pa Miscennangous’ ... |... «.. ss. +385, 859, 888, 407 
Norices To Connesponpents ...  ... 336, 360, 384, 408 


Mapereme’s Marriace 


Love orn ‘Gotp 


Tur Briwe’s Omen ... 








PRICE SIXPENCE. 





3 ' LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND, 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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’ SALMOND” 'S tunn 
FILTERS. / |xxszanmn too) L|YWE Saree 


THE ONLY FILTERS Does uot Destroy the SOAP” PLEASAM} 
That will remove all Impuritic Impurities frem Suspension, Animal- — Paps ems, nae: SMELL. 


ee ee USE NO OTHER FOR WASHING WOOLLENS & FLANNELS 
CAUTION TO LADIES"! 


a 4 
- oa a CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL MARKINC INK 


PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER IS THE GENUINE 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ! ALE THAN ALL OT 
NOTE ADDRESS 


C O Cc O & | WORKS—75, SOUTHGATF ROAD, LONDON, q 
WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILL 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
By WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


gan Wada77>> Numbers of whieh cases have heen prononnced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY 
es 


SEPTEMBER, 1886, 














-JUDSON’S 


“PERFECT PURITY” 








28 PRIZE GOLD & OTHER MEDALS AWARDE( 











FIFTY YRARS 
» the numerous well-authenticated Textimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS. LIVER 
> J “and KIDNEYS; aleo in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, an 
| PS ren jag) +*safficient to prove the great value of thie most useful Family Medicine, it being 


eae at W ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN, 


persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in a Bilious Complaints. 


ana Me a 74d., Is. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by WHEL Crane Court, Fleet Street, Londo: 
chased Satone ¥. he fenlpee foo Gent tres te Moat In the United Rinidom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. at —— ne 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION.” 


 @ODFREY’S EXTRACT! OF ELDER FLOWERS. 


Is strongly recommended for eine, Improving, mage py and Progerving the SKIN, and giving.it a blooming charming appearanrs, 
It pany apr remove tan, sunburn mess, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin wy vy eo plisble, and free from 

clear it from every bamour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
oan a. ‘and the complexion sata clear avd beautiful. Sold = Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all’ Medicine Vendors and Portanme 


JOHNSTON'S: 
CORN FLOUR a 
IS THE BEST. cc — 


PERFECTION. 
Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. WALTON’S oft 
So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptious, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Calion, &c. cna Lng 5 removes Tan, Free . Freckles, Sun- 

Without the Application of Heat. Ne my ge ends, om ne _— 

It is-used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | tects the Skin from the ill effects 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | of sudden changes of 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, D , | weather. 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institut ons, 
&c, It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from, contagion. Price 1s. to 2s. each. 
Post. free for 18 Stamps. 


SoLD BY ALL CHemists, Stationers, &c. 











“i — superior.” — 
THe Lanent.| 


TAKE’ NO OTHER, 


| Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. 

















WALTON’S Celebrated Argen' 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 
Copper, Brass, — Silver, &c., such +8 
or ge Lamps, Haruess, Orn Ts Taps, ‘Trin- 

ts. &. Price 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., &. 
t prevents a fos tor 21 Stamps. Also 
WALTON’S AURINE, 
ye of ptical, v to | A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
the sufferer. The widespread a, of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold 
is compound for beautifying the vkin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
edged by thoucnds, not only to be perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this wil! be found most -con- 
also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | yenient. Price 28. 6d. Post free fer 32 
an outdoor protection ; and to i 4 riding or i Griving cared the | Stamps. 
it bevomes i msable as a mother’s _ bs 
household companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s, a Ts. 6d., &c. free 33 Stamps. So_p sy CukgMIsTs AND [RONMONGERS. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. feeee'to't 
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